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Rs Union with Slaveholders! 


THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
45D AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 
€9” ‘ Yes! ir caxnor Be pextep—the slavebolding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
sesent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
‘Staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
| sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
| the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
| senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
| stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
| mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
| riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| majority in the slave representation over that of the 
| free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
| TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
| UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
| OF THE NATIOKAL GovERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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__ From the Richmond Enquirer. 
AN ADMIRABLE LETTER. 


It gives us great pleasure to lay before ou 
readers the following sensible and excellent lette 
from Senator James M. Mason ; and we feel satis 
fied that the people of Virginia will heartily ap 
prove the solid grounds upon which he bases hi 
determination not to accept the invitation of tl: 
Boston Committee to deliver a lecture on slavery 
It is proper that we should state 
/thut a valued friend in Winchester had seen th 
| letter, and, observing that the Committee had no 
published it, obtained from Mr. Mason a copy 
thereof, and enclosed it to us for publication :— 


Sarma, Frederick County, Va., 
Oetober 9, 1855. 
GentLemEN: I have had the honor to receiv 





your letter of the Sth inst., inviting me to * delive 
|a lecture on slavery’ in Boston, on the evening o 
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+ be plainly the * Republican’ party. He has aban- 


cees of cloth 4 
not agree to 3 and 


Garrison has, in reality, aban- 
He stands just where he formerly 
iids the same abhorrent political sen- 
Now, let us group some 


it of articles : ry organiza tloos 
be required 


L BE RECEIV- rmerly held. 


and if we | aguinst the Constitution and the Union. 
that Wm. LI ryd Garrison is a leader of | then, pays? 
n Massachusetts, or a teacher of its doe- |ing the enormous sums necessary for carrying on 
shall establish the fact that his leader- | this war? 
whole Northern ‘ Republican’ | Garrison, Sumner, Parker, Phillips, Wilson. and 


! 


Who, 
Who is the great banker for furnish- 


Seward, nor yet Abby Folsom, who, for aught we 


, that Garrison at the present momentis | hear, contribute nothing bat speeches. 


And yet their expenditures must be very great. 


separate organization, or, as we claim, | The underground railroad system must cost a good 

sas he claims, his separate organiza- | round sum, unless they convert it into a profitable 
yysorbed all the other sectional anti-slave- | species of trade, by trading the smuggled goods in 
| Canada. 


The almost innumerable secret agents 
they employ, who are scattered in all directions, 
and employed everywhere, either stealing negroes 


lor inciting them to run away; the expensive law- 


suits they are constantly engaged in, connected 


| with their missions 7 the embassies they are per- 
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ON, 1 want to see the officers of the State 
ion with those of the Union.’—Lib- 
855. 
for Garrison. He leaves no room 
0M) rd stowhat he means. He means dissolu- 
thing else. Let us see how these 
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: reasonable itizen, as he reads the requirements 
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whom ‘ Peration with the masses of oar 
ah “4 sectional anti-alavery aggressive 
srempt of Cit Ln ut bird's-eye view that we} 
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has been 


| weg despatching to their brethren at Exeter 
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all; and, in short, a handred other visible or in- 
visible channels of expenditure, must require im- 
mense sums of money. These agents, missionaries, 
}and ambassadors must be paid, at least their ex- 

enses, and again the question naturally arises— 
Who pays! 

That it is not the abolitionists of the United 
| Stutes is quite evident. They suffer the runaway 
| slaves ¢o die of want, or take refuge in the poor-houses ; 
and, when appealed to by the Journal of Commerce, 
or any other newspaper, however respectable and 
responsible, to contribute to parchase the freedom 

of a bondwoman and her children, if the money is 
raised at all, it is with great difficulty, after long 
delays, nor have we ever seen among the contriba- 
ters the name of Seward, Sumner, Wilson, Garri- 
son, Parker, Phillips, or any one of those who 
make the loudest pretensions to sympathy for the 
woes of Africa and its descendants. They have no 


higher law to buy them. It is a species of slave 
trade, and goes against their consciences. | 
[t is not likely, therefore, that all, or indeed any 
considerable portion, of the money expended in this 
extensive and complicated system, and on which 
Mr. Seward relies for carrying oat his crasade 
against the Constitation and the Union, has been, 
is, or will be, contributed by the abolitionists of 
the United States. Who, then, for the third time | 
|we ask, who pays? Our estimable friend, the 
| great modern Piarisee, John Bull, is known to be | 
exceedingly liberal in all cases of philanthropy, 
most especially when Ke expects to receive usurious 
\interest. He is expending hundreds of millions in | 
|humbling Russia; and if he can dismember the 
United States by a judicious application of a small 
portion of that sum, under the pretext of human- 


ity, thas ridding himself of his two greatest bug- | 


hears at once, he must be hut a poor sort of phi- 
lanthropist, utterly ignorant o his trade, who 
would not prefer this peaceable, cheap, and effec- 
tual mode of humbling a rival. While * mitiga- 
ting the evils of war,’ (as the London Times says.) 
by bombarding little defenceless towns on the Bal- 
tic and the sea of Azoff, by way of humbling Rus- 
sia, he may be successfully approaching the same 
‘ohject in the United States, by liberally contribu- 
ting to the support of a treasonable conspiracy 
against the peace, prosperity—nay, existence—o 
| twenty millions of people living in union and har- 


mony with each other, until be employed his emis- | 
| saries to sow dragons’ teeth on their peaceful soil, | 
which we fear will one day spring up armed men, | 
j arrayed in bloody conflict with each other. i 


| plotter and magician as the prophet of the higher 
i who, it has been asserted, can actnally con- 
} vert * small 
| non-balls. 
tion, if he has not already ‘ taken the oaths’ and 
|given in his adhesion. As to its smacking a little 
\of treason, or conflicting with his oath to support 
and maintain the Constitution, that is a mere tride. 
| What is an oath taken in the sight of God and his 
| country, and in the fuce of day, to one pledged in 


Certainly not Mr. Smith, nor Messrs. | 


‘ The plot is an excellent plot,’ and cannot but | ———— 
|eommend itself to the favor of so consummate a | 


»otatoes’ into bomb-shells and can- | 
We recommend it to his special atten- | 


| the 13th of Mareh next, or such other time as may 
| be convenient to me between the middle of Novem 
{ber and the middle of March ; and, as an induce- 
iment to the service, you inform me that * a series 
‘of lectures was instituted, and very successfully 
conducted here (at Boston) during the past win 
jter’; and further, that ‘ during the next season, 
‘a large number of gentlemen from the South will 
be invited to favor us (you) with the views preva- 
lent in their vicinity; thus, in connection with 
others, presenting during the course, every shade 
of opinion on this question.’ 
| lam at some loss to know what useful end it is 
thought will be attained by the series of inquisi- 
tions you thus propuse before the people of Boston. 
Slavery of the African race, as a furm of domes- 
tic servitude in the earlier history of the country, 
had no geographical line of demarcation. Climate, 
and climate only, gradually caused its diseontinu. 
ance at the North; and the same controlling in- 
fluence is gradualiy concentrating it at the South 
Until the climate is reversed, it will not be practi- 
cable to restore this form of servitude at the North. 
The advantages, or disadvantages, therefore, at 
tending it, must remain with you a matter of spec- 
ulative inquiry only ; and whilst such speculation 
must necessarily be without profit to you, experi 
ence is not wanting to show that they are (to say 
no more of them) worse than useless tous. What 
effect, either for good or ill, the loss of African 
slavery has wrought on the superior race of the 
North, either as regards their social or political 
condition, whether to elevate of to depress, both 
or either, we at the South do not think it becomes 
us to determine. We may bave our opinions, but 
it would be justly deemed intrusive, if not offen- 
sive, toexpress them. Yet we might, with as 


- : os . ‘mueh propriety, challenge you to discuss such 
| ohjection to stealing slaves, but it is against the, ee ; ge y 


topics, with a view to effect or modify your social 
institations, as you can challenge us in reference 
to ours. 

When, therefore, it has been ordained by phys- 
ical laws that domestic servitude, as it exists at 
the South, must remain peculiar to that section ; 


‘and when it is conceded (as I must take for grant- 


ed it is) that the States in the respective sections, 
North and South, are alone to determine what is 
best for themselves, in regard to such institutions, 
I can see no propriety, far less wisdom, of the 
people of either section seeking to inquire into or 
to cavil at the social relations of another. 

An experience of two centuries and a half has 
done much to enlighten the public judgment of the 
South on the institation of slavery in the African 
race, as it exists there. We are satisfied not only 
to retain it, but, as far as we can, by fundamental 
Jaw, to insure its perpetuation amongst us. That 
experience and its results (for the reasons assigned) 
can be of no value to you; and, considering thus, 
that the people of the North cannot want infor- 
mation on the subject of slavery, for the purpose 
of determining what is best for themselves, there 
should be no seeming concessions even of their 
right so to determine for others. And, lest such 
should be in any way implied, I deem it proper to 
decline (though I du so as courteously as it was 
given) your invitation to participate in the lec- 
tures propesed at Boston. 

Very ay, GA I am, gentlemen, 
four obedient servant, 
J. M. MASON. 

To Mr. Samus. G. Hows, and others, Boston. 


From the Charleston Mercury. 
THE CAUSE OF EANSAS THE CAUSE OP 
THE SOUTH. 


Among the list of letters, which we publish this 
morning, in relation to the recent brilliant cele- 
bration at King’s Mountain, will be found one from 
the Hon. D. R. Atchison, of Missouri, which will 
be read with peculiar interest. It rings in every 
line of the fierce battle which has, for almost a 
year past, been waging between ‘fanatical hire- 


|the dungeons of night, in presence of the Spirits lings,’ and noble champions of the South. It speaks 


lof Darkness? 
nell,’ the Constitution, compared with the inscruta- 
ble mysteries of the higher law! Have we not 
been told by a reverend, nay, many reverend di- 
‘vines, from the hallowed precinets of the pulpit, 
| that it is ‘a gross violation of the law of God and 
‘the rights of nations?’ and hath not one of the 
oracles—one of the infallible 3.000—said and pub- 
‘lished: * What right have we to talk of constitution- 
ality on a great moral and social question of this kind? 
It is not of the least possible consequence whether a law 
| is constitutional or not. 
| law of God, and that is enough.’ 
| There ean be no objection, therefore, in Mr. Sew- 
ard’s court of conscience, where the higher law 
| is bis sole guide, to absolving bimself, in the char- 
acter of an expounder of the law, from an obliga- 
‘tion assumed as a law-maker. He is, therefore, at 
| perfect liberty to carry on his war against the Con- 
| stitution and the Union. which he has sworn to sup- 
port and maintain, and to levy contributions on 
| pious, benevolent, disinterested John Bull for that 
| blessed end; for, as the pulpit oracle we have just 
| quoted saith, * What right have we to talk of con- 
| stitutionality on a great moral question?’ In ten- 
| derness, however, to his feelings, we bope the oath 
|to support and maintain the great cbarter of our 
| liberties will not be again tendered to him at the 
| commencement of his second senatorial term, as it 
‘might place him in an awkward position between 
}the Constitation and the higher law. Besides, 
some unbelieving Demoerat might possibly except 
to it as involving a contradiction approaching to 
the very verge of a crime, which in some Christian 
couatries is not only considered disgraceful, bot 
penal. Once is enough; and though we have not 
the most profuund respect for this gentleman, we 
should be almost sorry to see bim again placed in 
a predicament where he would be under the neces~ 
sity of violating his oath or his conscience. 





EF It is utterly impossible for the Abolitionists 
to uitempt to make Kansag a free State. Nature 
designed it for slavery, and the South will never 

ve it up without » straggle which may wreek the 

chmond Engurer. 





nion.—R: 


We know it accords with the | 


And what is that ‘compact with | 66 ‘trigis met, and trials still to come, in which, 


though every nerve be tested, there will be no yield- 

‘ing; fom’ the cause of Kansas is the cause of the 
‘South.’ What an example to the whole South have 
' these * border ruffians’ given of the trae and only 
| spirit in which aggression is to be met and mas- 
‘tered? And verily do they stand forth in with- 
ering contrast with that pitiful brood of meek 
men who have so long cursed and dishonored the 
South. 

But there is, in Mr. Atchison’s letter, a tone of 
| bitter but just rebuke of the indifference with which 
'the South has looked on this critical contest in 

Kansas. We suy just, for what ao have we 
‘done, more than to toast and applaud the Missou- 
lrians? Have we sent them any organized aid? 
Have we moved in this matter as though it were, 
| as it really is, the greatestand most practical ques- 
\tion of the day to us? Have we not left brave 
| Atchison and his men to contend single-handed 


‘and alone with the united power of abolition at 
lthe North, and Benton free-soilism in his own 
State’ While abolition has organized societies, 
held conventions, raised thousands of dollars, 
aroused public sentiment and sectional ambition, 
and sent forth its ‘trained bands’ to do its bid- 
ding in the fair fields of Kansas, we have been pas- 
sive—tamely, indifferently passive. Our friends, 
the friends uf the South, have been compelled to 
look with a pain, saved from despair only by the 
assurances of their own courageous hearts, upon 
the still increasing ranks of the aggressor, while 
their own strength was but casually recruited. 
Yet we fear not for the result; and soon the 
qvestion will be removed from Kansas to Congress, 
there to stand or fall, with the representatives of 
the South. The House of Representatives will have 
to decide between Reeder and Whitfield—between 
slavery and abolition; and, upon its decision, the 
future fute of Kansas is nearly suspended. Thus, 
in spite of compromises, and repeals, and part 
piachorins; Anti-Slavery still invades the councils 
of the nation. The struggle will be fierce, and 
with immense inst us, Nothing will avail 
the South, in her minority position, but concert 
and the most determined spirit. Let southern rep- 





resentatives bear this in mind. Let them remem- 
|ber how much of the battle is already won, and | 
| what may be lost by their unworthiness. But, | 
‘above all, let them remember that the eyes of a 
; whole people are upon them, eagerly watching how 
'they bear themselves in the fight. Meanwhile, let 
|the people of the South press forward in aid of the 
| Missourians, and evince, by acts, their sympathy 
jand interest in the cause. We are glad to be able 
jto state that Charleston bas recently sent forth 
|two young and enterprising sons for the patriotic 
| work. 
LETTER FROM HON. D. R. ATCHISON. 


Piarte City, Mo., Sept. 12, 1855. | 

Gentlemen: Your letter of invitation, request- 
ing my attendance at the celebration of the battle 
of King’s Mountain, has been received. It will be | 
altogether inconvenient for me to be present on | 
that occasion. I have certain duties, both private 
land public, to discharge at home. ‘The battle of 
King’s Mountain was fought by the whigs under | 
the lead of Camphell, McDowell, Shelby, Sevier | 
and Williams, against the tories under the gallant | 
Ferguson. We have asimilar foe to encounter), 
lin Kansas, on the first Monday in October next. | 
The * border ruffians,’ such as fought with MeDo- | 
well, Shelby, &e., on the one hand, and the Aboli- 
tiovists—such men as fought with Ferguson, on 
the other. We (the ‘ border ruffians’) have the | 
| whole power of the northera states tu contend with, 
jsingle-handed and alone, without assistance and | 
jalmost without sympathy from any quarter ; yet | 
|we are undismayed. 





Thus have we been victori- | 
fous ; and with the help of Gud (!!!) we will con- | 
| tinue to conquer. 
| Gentlewen, I thank you for the kind expression | 
in the concluding paragraph of your letter—* three | 
cheers for Atchison and Kansas!’ [ have read this | 
| paragraph to sundry of the * burder ruffians,’ and | 
jtheir eyes sparkle, their arms are nerved. We 
| have been acting on the defensive altogether ; the 
| contest with us is one of life and death, and it will | 
'be so with youand your institution, if we fuil. | 
Atchison, Stringfellow, and the * border ruffians’ of 
| Missouri, fill a column of each abolition paper 
| published in the North ; abuse most foul and false- 
{hood unblushing is poured out upon us, and yet, 
|we have no advocate in the southern press; and | 
|yet we received no assistance from the southern | 
jstates. But the time will shortly come when that)! 
lassistance must and will be rendered; the stake 
ithe ‘ border ruffiins’ are playing for is a mighty | 
jene. If Kansas is abolitionized, Missouri ceases 
} to be a slave state, and New Mexico becomes a 
| free state; California remains a free state ; butif 
jwe secure Kansas as a slave state, Missouri is se- | 
leure; New Mexico and Seuthern California, if} 
| not all of it, becomes a slave state ; in a word, the | 
prosperity ur the ruin of the whole South depends | 
on the Kansas st uzgle. 
Youur obedient servant, 

D. B. Arcuison. 


Messrs. W. B. Wilson, Jno. L. Miller, and | 
Sam'l W. Melton, Committee of Invitation. 





THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


In consequence of the recent refusal of the General | 
Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church to receive the 
* Classis of North Carolina,’ in order to avoid any dis-| 
turbance on the subject of slavery, (certainly, a su-| 
premely selfish and most cowardly act,) that ‘ wicked- | 
est paper in the United States,’—so correctly designate | 
ed by Genarr Smiru, we believe, on a certain occasion, | 


—the New York Observer, raises the following charac- | 
teristic how] :— 


The decision to which the Synod arrived cannot 
be contemplated without the most serions and 
poignant regret. It has such relitions to the cause 
of Christ, and the interests of Christian and civil 
communion, that we feel very certain there was 
sorrow in heaven and joy in hell, when the Gen- 
eral Synod refused its bosom to a hody of men} 
whom they pronounced + respected brethren’ in the | 
very resolations of rejection. 

And the ground on which these respected Chris- 
tian brethren were rejected, is the most deplorable 
picture in the case. To understand this ground 
clearly, it must be noticed that there were three 
parties in the Synod. The first were in favor of 
receiving the Southern Classis without qualifica- 
tion or reserve. The second were opposed to re- 
ceiving them, because that Classis has slavehold- | 
ers in its communion, and this second party were 
not willing to give even an implied sanction to sla- | 
very. The third party with the first had no scru- 
ples on the subject of fraternizing with the Chris- | 
tian slaveholder, but fearing that the introduction 
of the subject would interfere with the peace of 
the church, they wished to keep it out, and so 
were willing to reject their ‘ respected Christian 
brethren.’ This third party voted with the second | 
party, and so made a decided majority in favor of 
excluding the Classis of North Carolina, 

This was the triumph of the miserable doc- | 
trine of expediency over Christian principle. The | 
only question fur a brave, honest, Bible Christian 
to ask, when such an hour and trial of his faith as 
this bad come, was, What is ricur! These South- 
ern men are respected Christian brethren, who 
have left their former connection because they lova | 
our doctrines and order; they are sound in the- 
faith, exemplary in their lives, of one mind with | 
us, and they knock at the door of our church, and} 
ask the hospitalities of our board. We believe 
them to be such as we are, and just such men as 
we desire to add to our numbers, and we pray | 
daily that God would give us more and more of | 
them to the praise Of his grace. But—and now’ 
comes the utterance of a timid, faithless, com-— 
promising spirit : dut, if we take the:n in, we shall | 
have trouble. From whom! Not from these ‘ re-| 
spected Christian brethren,’ buat from those among | 
us now, who do not wish to receive them, and will | 
be uneasy after they are in! And so violence | 
must be done to the Jaw of Christ, the great prin-| 
ciple of Christian unity and fraternity must be dis- 
owned and thrust ruthlessly aside, for fear that) 
the little handful of restless and radical meo, al- 
ready in the church, will make more trouble here- 
after. 

We confess far more sympathy with the radical 
and wrong-headed man who says: ‘I am eousei- 
entiously opposed to admitting slaveholders into 
the church,’ than forthe men who say, * We have 
no scruples against fellowship with Christian 
slaveholders, but we are afraid to receive them.’ 
There is never any danger in doing right. There 
is always danger in yielding right to the principle 
of expediency. With God on our side, and a 
strong sense of having done his will, we are safe 
and at peace. Lemporizing and trembling, afraid to 
follow where God leads the way. lest we should 
meet a lion, we are neither happy nor useful. 

Our * respected Christian brethren” of the Gen- 
eral Synod , in oar view, made a great mis- 
tuke. It is not probable that they will have an 
opportunity to repair it, bat we have not a doubt 
that they will yet see their error. 








| sistency, without sincerity. 
| their years of agitation, been convinced that their 


| one, nor the other, to lecture them ? 


/ been uttered here a thousand times. 


NEW ENGLAND PANATICISM. 


Most of the fanaticisms that have afflicted our 
happy country have either taken their rise in the 
New England Whig States, or have retained for 
the longest ry their hold upon the sympathies 
of the people of that quarter of the Union. At 
this day, whether we regard New England as the 
head-quarters of conflicting religious creeds, or asa 
rendezvous for all sorts of theories upon all sorts 
of subjects, or as the fountain-head of unnumbered 
schemes against the peace and perpetuity of the 
American Union, we cannot fail to be surprised 


| that among a people who have contrived to build 


up so vast a commerce and so extensive an internal 
trade, whose common schools are so admirable, 
whose public men are so learned, and whose history 
resents so many successful struggles against a 
barren soil and an inhospitable climate, doctrines 


| at once impracticable and visionary, at once dan- 


gerous and demoralizing, should have obtained, on 
repeated occasions, so much influence. If we go 
back, however, to the eartiest period of colonial 
history. we shall find that fanaticism was a seed 
planted long ago by those whose descendants now 
constitute the controlling population of those States 
in which disorganizing principles may be said to 
reign supreme.— Washington Union. 


a a 


RUFUS, CHOATE---A. 8S. LECTURES. 
[Correspondence of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. ] 
Boston, Noy. 5, 1855, 
Last Wednesday evening, Hon. Rufus Choate ad- 
dressed the Whigs in Faneuil Hall, as he alone can 


| do, as a comprehensive, patriotic statesman, now 


that his political teacher is no more. The hall 
was never fuller, and yet the crowd submitted to 
the most uncomfortable pain for the sake of listen- 
ing to the great orator, distinguished alike for his 
rhetoric and his logic. For an hour he discoursed 
upon the destructive tendencies of the geographi- 
cal party, while no one could be possibly benefited 
by it, except a few small and hungry politicians. 
If that speech could be printed, and read in all 
parts of the North, this sectional party could not 
do its threatened mischief, certuinly in this gener- 
ation. The speech of Hon. George S. Hillard, on 
the same occasion, though of a different kind, was 
very effectual and usefal, 

The Abolitionists are to have another course of 
lectures on Slavery the coming winter in this city. 


| They invite the prominent Abolitionists of the 


North, who make a trade of beating the old dram- 
head of slavery ; and seemingly to give eclat to 
their course, and to draw a house, have inter- 
mingled a few distinguished Southern men as lec- 
turers. Among the lust, are Mr. Toombs of Geor- 
gia, and Mr. Hilliard of Alabama. It strikes us, 
that the Abolition leaders show by this very move- 
ment, that they are mere agitators, without con- 
If they have, during 


doctrines were sound and right, why do they now 
send for those who believe that they are neither the 
Did we ever 
hear of a set of Christians, who were fully per- 
suaded of the truths of revelation, and who were 
quite satisfied with their faith, sending for such 
wen as Voltaire and Paine to lecture them on re- 
ligion? The very fact that they want to hear infi- 
dels, indicates that they are either wavering in 
their faith, or else that they trifle with it. 

We rejoice, however, that the Abolitionists in 
this instance are likely to do some good. The lec- 
tures of the Northern men will amount t nothing, 
for they will be simply a repetition of what has 
On the con- 
trary, what will be said by the Southern men, will 
be, much of it, new for this Jatitade. They will 
give us what muy be said on a vexed question by 
those, who, by their observation and experience, 


' ought to be best qualified to understand it, and to 


comprehend the difficulties of removing the evil, as 
well as the evil itself. Possibly, too, they may 
lead some persons to remember, that there are 
white men and women at the South, of English ori- 
gin, like themselves, whom they have entirely for- 


| gotten or ignored, in their intense desire to make 


something more than man of the negro, and that 
all in a moment, though he has never yet proved 
himself to be, nor Aas his Maker ordained him to be, 
the best specimen of a man. Altogether, no good 
can come of these lectures, except from the pres- 
ence and addresses of the Southern men, and they 
can only do good by inducing men who have Jost 
their mental and moral equilibrium by looking upon 
one side of a great mysterious subject, to look on 
both sides of it, that their minds may regain a 
healthy tone. (!!!) 

[car Remember that this -uuprincipled scribbler is 
Ex-Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Enough said !] 








SELECTIONS. 


MR. CHOATE’S SPEECH. 


Lost in the maze of metaphysical confusion, and daz- 
zled by the splendor of his gorgeous rhetoric, we may 
misunderstand Mr. Choate; but it seems to us that 
the ‘self-sacrifice’ of which he so eloquently speaks, 
and his honeyed words about the ‘foresight’ of the 
‘great’ Jefferson, mean nothing less than a union with 
the Pierce, Atchison, and Stringfellow Democracy. 
If this be his meaning, we fancy that there are a great 
many Whigs, whose sentiments of nationality are not 
less intense than bis own,who will pause long before they 
turn their backs upon the whole of their past history, 
and voluntarily plunge into such an abyss of political 
shame, humiliation, and infamy. 


We copy the above from the Providence Journal, 
which is not only one of the ablest, but one of the 
most conservative newspapers in the country. The 
Journal is perfectly right in its view of the tenden- 
ey of Mr. Choate’s speech. He has attempted to 
throw a gay and alluring bridge across the gulf 
which separates the few remaining Whigs from the 
Democrats. He has sought to make the path 
pleasant, by planting in it the primroses of pathos 
and poetry. His voice is the voice of the charmer, 
tempting the men of New England to destruction. 
He is the syren of the political sea—the mermaid 
of Massachusetts, warbling about the baliot-boxes, 
to the confusion of the electors. Perhaps Mr. 
Choate thinks that he is consistent, and with his 
limited political experience, it may be very easy 
for him to cheat himself into that belief. may 
think the Nebraska Bill to have been an honest and 
honorable piece of legislation. He may believe 
the Douglas doctrine to be orthodox. He may 
have come to the conclusion that, after all, it will 
be better to submit to the swindle than to raise a 
hue and ery; and if he does entertain that view, 
his place is with the Democratic party, and he 
must take it, or remain in a purgatorial equilibri- 
am, dangling between the heaven of liberty and 
the hell of Loco Foco subserviency. And he will 
find charming subjects for his eloquence in the De- 
mocratic repertory. He can make the Mesilla val- 
ley bloom with roses; be i in ravishing 
core the tempting charms of ; he can con- 
vert the bombardment of Greytown into the siege 


of Sehastopol ; he can make our foreign ministers 
marvels of sagacity, and even send down Franklin 
Pierce to posterity, a statesman and a patriot. 
These are all hard cases, and worthy of Mr. 
Choate’s distinguished advocacy. * “* ° 

Mr. Choate, in the fever and fury of his wrath, 
forgot, from the beginning to the end of his 
speech, to sny a single word about Nebraska and 
Kansas,—forgot to allade to that which the Whig 
Convention of last year cunsidered of paramount 
importance—furgot to say that the Democratic par- 
ty had made the principle of the Douglas bill a 
distinct issue—forgot even to remind that large 
company, that, in Faneuil Mall itself. a eongrega- 
tion of the commercial citizens of Boston had de- 
nounced that bill as a breach of faith, as a step 
towards disunion, as a blow at the peace and 
prosperity of the country. With a mere alla- 
sion to the Missouri Compromise, so slight that it 
made no feature of the speech, he hastened to 
draw dim and shadowy pictures of impending ra- 
in—pictares rendered more terrible by their lick 
of definite outline. He rushed from the field of 
generous discussion, to effect by inuendoes what 
he could not directly accomplish, and thus to 


* Distort the truth, insinuate the lie, 
And pile the pyramid of calumny.’ 


Men may honestly differ in opinion. The Re- 
publicans honestly believe that, until this question 
of slavery extension has been settled, other polit- 
ict] questions must, by the very necessity of the 
case, remain in abeyanee. Mr. Choate does not 
think so. But, whatever may be his opinion, it 
cannot alter the right or the wrong of the naked 
Nebraska issue. That remains the same, whether 
it receives entire or divided attention. Now, if 
Mr. Choate, with his friends, was right in de- 
nouncing the Nebraska bill, the Republicans are 
not wrong certainly in doing the same thing. If 
hostility to slavery extension makes a sectional par- 
ty, then the Whig party was a sectional party— 
then Mr. Webster was a sectional politician—then 
Messrs. Choate, Hillurd, Chandler, and other Whig 
gentlemen, were sectional politicians. When Mr. 
Walley, Mr. Choate’s candidate for Governor, 
made his speech against the Nebraska Bill, he ex- 
cited the indignatiun of the South, and was one of 
Mr. Choate’s ‘ geographical ’ orators. But he made 
it, for all that. He could not do otherwise, and 
hope to live politically another hour in Massachu- 
setts. The Whig party has ceased to be ‘ section- 
al’ and * geographical,’ (we use these words in 
the sense which has lately been given to them,) 
only as it has ceased to be faithful to its opinions, 
as expressed in the resolutions, the epeeches, the 
addresses of years past. ‘The late Worcester Re- 
publican Conventiun was even more prudent and 
conservative than the Whig Convention of 1854. 
Gentlemen claiming to be Whigs, and always to 
have been Whigs, will do well to make a note of 
the fact. 

In the heat of emitting these personal diatribes 
jand brilliant generalities, gentlemen of a ‘ nation- 
jal’ turn of mind forget to tell us bow they them- 
|selves stand upon the paramount issue of the day. 
!Do they mean, for the sake of peace, to yield every 
thing? Will they concillate the South by unlim- 
jited submission? Should Mr. Walley again™ be 
lelected to Congress, will he make no more anti- 
{Nebraska speeches? Alas! is this system of sub- 
terfauge—this weak and nervous concegsion—this 
smoothing over of difficulties fur a day—this per- 
| tinacious cry of * Peace,’ where thee can be no 
j|peace, worthy of statesmen? Will a brilliant 
|speech in Faneuil Hall solve the question ’—Adlas. 








Gov. WISE’S REPLY TO AN INVITATION 
TO LECTURE IN BOSTON. 


If our readers wish to read a specimen of Vir- 
iginia breeding in high places, they will please turn 
/to the letter, in another column, from Henry A. 
| Wise, in reply to an invitation to lecture before 
ithe Boston Anti-Slavery Lecture Committee this 
winter. The most charitable construction we can 
put upon the document is, that its author was in- 
toxicated when be wrote it. He certainly cannot 
be such a thorough-paced blackguard when he is 
in the possession of all his faculties, as the last 
sentence of this letter would indicate. 

Yet in this, perhaps, we are mistaken ; for the 

man who murdered Cilley ought to be capable of 
penning just such a paragraph, and publish it 
without a blush, 
r The fact is, the invitation was a compliment to 
Mr. Wise, who can probably present fewer litera- 
ry or forensic claims to the attention of such an 
audience as these lectures will attract, than any 
other speaker in the course. If it were otherwise, 
and Mr. Wise was ever so eminent as a public 
teacher, the invitation of the committee was en- 
titled to respectful attention, and none the less be- 
cause it was franked by Senator Sumner. The 
contrast between Mr. Wise’s reply and that of Sen- 
ator Butlers, of South Carolina, to the same com- 
mittee, will not fail to strike every one who reads 
them. There is all the difference between them 
that usually distinguishes the manners of a gentle- 
wan from those of a tavern bully.—N. Y. Post. 





[From the Baltimore American, Oct. 16th.] 


Tt must be regretted that any gentleman occupy- 
ing the position of Mr. Wise, should have signed 
his name to sacha letter. Its harsh tone, unnec- 
‘essary violence and foolish braggadocia, are equal- 

ly reprehe: sible, and ean only injure himself. The 
lobject of the committee, and the propriety of 
southern men visiting Boston for the purpose of 
lecturing upon the question of slavery, may 

doubted ; bat a respectful invitation, couched in 
the language used by gentlemen, and not contem- 
plating a purpose inherently bad or disgraceful, 
deserves and should receive a respectful y- 
Differences of opinion, even as broad as th 

which separate Mr. Wise from the Boston Com- 
mittee, cannot justify the absence of courtesy. 

The reply of Mr. Wise, as ho well knew, will 
receive the widest publication. It will be read not 
only by the committee whom it was his pu to 
insult, but by thousands of honest, Union-loviog, 
conservative men of the North, men who are just 
now endeavoring, and not without some success, 
to stem the tide of fosion and black republicanism, 
and it will be to them a cause of reproach and re- 
gret that, whilst the North has a Wade who de- 
clares that he ‘ goes for no Union at all, but for 
fight,’ the South has a Wise who, in the same spirit, 
presents as his phrase of the subject so great a 
readiness to ‘ fight if we must.’ 

We do not know whether ‘ Only, near Onan- 
cook,’ is ever penetrated by the newspapers, but 
}we imagine if Mr. Wise could read half the com- 
ments that will be drawn forth by this letter from 
those whose opinions he ought to value, he will 
regret that, in a moment of undue excitement, and 
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From the New York Independent. 


THE PURGING OPERATION OP JUDGE 
KANE'S ARGUMENT. 


A mote wriggling, pettifogging course can 
scarcely be conceived than that exhibited by Jadge 
Kane's own documents and decisions. He at first 
committed Mr. Williamson to prison for contempt 
of court, and in alleged punishment for such con- 
tempt: and his power to do so, and the supremacy 
of that power, above all interference by any other 
court, were argued by Judge Black, not on the 
ground that Mr. Williamson's imprisonment was 
necessary for the progress of the case, or to bring 
it to trial, but necessary for consolidating and pro- 
lecting the power of the Court. Bat now Judge 
Kane shifts bis ground, and professes to have im- 
prisoned Mr. Williamson not for contempt of court, 
not as 4 punishment for that, but to remove ob- 
structions in the way of a trial, to compel Mr. Wil- 
liamson to do his duty! Judge Kane says, ‘ com- 
mitment for contempt is either punishment for an 
act of misconduct or to enforce the performance of 
a duty.’ Here he brings in a new issue entirely. 
He denies that Mr. Williamson's imprisonment is 
by way of punishment for what he has done, but 
by way of stratagem to compel him to something 
which he is commanded to do! In the name of all 
law, justice, and common sense and common liber- 
ty, who ever heard before of a judge having power 
to imprison a man, in order to compel him to do 
an act, which not only no law has made it his 
duty to do, bat which no trial, nor evidence, nor 
jury, nor verdict, has ever indicted, or accused, or 
convicted him of refusing todo’ Mr. Williamson 
has never refused to do his duty, but has done all 
that was commanded him by the writ of habeas cor- 
pus to do, making a full and lawful answer, and 
declaring that it was out of his power to do any 
thing more. And Kane punished him, not because 

he could not and did not produce the negroes, hut 
avowedly and openly fur contempt of court, and for | 
nothing else. And it has been avowed that thgnot | 
confessing that contempt is a continuance in it, and 
that Mr. Williamson shall stay in jail during that 
continuance. The commitment shall continue 
during the contempt. 





Kane, and hie right to shut up men in jail without 
either law or right. 

Meanwhile the universal indignation of the 
country, expressed through every conceivable 
channel, had not only branded this enjust judge 
with a stamp from which his reputation can never 
recover, but had been felt by him as a burden too 
great to be borne. Private suggestions were given 
that any reasonable pretext would be adopted for 
the release of Mr. Williamson; and accordingly 
Jane Johnson's petition was preseuted, but true as 
all its statements palpably were, and just as were 
all its demands, it was rather toe strong to be al- 
lowed. At the same time, however, the court took 
oecasion to open the door for a different arrange- 
ment. Other proceedings were had, till finally 
Judge Kane proposed that Mr. Williamson himself 
appear and take immediate steps for his liberation. 
Hereapon, willing to — every means that should 
not compromise the truth or surrender a principle, 
Mr. Williamsen petitioned for leave to appear be- 
fore the court, and purge himself of that contempt 
because of which he was imprisoned. 

When this petition was presented, the district 
attorney contended that the word ‘ legally ’ should 
be inserted, so as to make Mr. Williamson admit 
that he was legally incarcerated, which, of course, 
he would never have done. But so desirous was 
Jadge Kane of extricating himself from the detest- 
able position in which he stood, that he overruled 
the proposal, and allowed the petition to pass as it 
was. Then Mr. Williamson was to answer why 
he had not produ ved the bodies of Jane Jobnson 
and her children, as required by the original writ, 
To this interrogatory his reply now was simply, 
‘Because it was impossible.” Here again the 
district attorney sought to go further, and compel 
him to answer whether he would have produced 
them had it been possible, but this the judge also 
excluded, and upon this answer released the pris- 
oner. 


THE LIBERATOR. 
Ty Union with Slavefolders, 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 16, 1855. 











ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES IN BOSTON. 

The second annual Course of Anti-Slavery Lectures, 
in this city, is to commence at the Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday evening next, Nov. 22d, by a lecture from 
Hon. Horace Mann, and a poem by Jonny G. Wurrrren 
—to be read, we understand, by Rev. Taomas Starr 
Kino. By referring to the list of lecturers, as given in 
the official notice in another column, it will be seen that 
it presents a strong array of talent; and we presume 
that all the tickets will be readily sold. As our name 
has been published in connection with that list, and in 
order to ‘define our position,’ we publish the following 
letter to the Lecturing Committee, asking for it a can- 
did @rsideration and au impartial judgment. 

Boston, Nov. 12, 1855. 

Gentiemen :—Your letter of October Ist, 1855, in- 
viting me to deliver one of the lectures of the course on 
slavery, to be given at the Tremont Temple, was not re- 
ceived by me till to-day. I hasten to reply to it, and to 
give you my reasons for most respectfully declining your 
courteous invitation. 

In the first place, you state that ‘a larger number 
of gentlemen [alias men-stealers] from the South will 
be invited to favor (!) us with the views prevalent in 
their vicinity’ ; and I perceive on the list of pledged 





The case then stands thus: Mr. Williamson was) 


adjudged guilty of contempt of court, and was even 
declared by the judge to be guilty of perjary, be- 
cause he had made oath that Jane Johnson an 
her sons were not in his custody, wherefore he 
could not produce them. 





But now take the other issue, as toa contrivance | 
of compulsion for Mr. Williamson, to make bim do 
what is well known to be beyond his power to do. | 
As Judge Kane denies that Mr. Williamson’s im-/ 
prisonment is for punishment, and declares that) 
there are only two classes of commitments, it must; 
be * to enforce performance of duty.’ But that 
duty is simply to appear in court, and make a true; 
and fall return to the writ, telling all that he knows} 
and all the facts as to his control over the negroes. ! 
This Mr. Williamson has already done, and is wil- | 
ling to do so again—nay, he desires a full, fair, im-} 
partial trial. But Kane will not let him out, that ° 
he may have a trial, or may perform his duty.— ; 
Kane himself, continuing bis victim in jail, during 
whut he calls the continuance of contempt, is ob- ; 
structing the process of jmstice, and keeping the | 
facts from the light of a judicial investigation, 
compelling Mr. Williamson to continue in what 
Kane calls the actof contempt. And thisatrocious 
tyranny has now been publicly re-enacted, with de- 
fiance equally of humanity, justice and law. 

Let us now quote the law of Congress, defining 
and limiting the power of the United States Courts 
to imprison or punish for contempt, and prescrib- 
ing the only cases in whieh that power may law- 
fully be exercised. Judge Kane has not once dared 
to refer to that law, but he must be aware of its 
tenor, and cannot but know and be conscious that 
in imprisoning Mr. Williamson, he has openly vio 
lated it. The statute is as follows :— 


* The power of the several courts of the United States 
to issue attachments and to inflict sammary punishments 
for contempt of court, shall not be construed to extend | 
to any cases, except the misbehavior of any person or 
persons in the presence of said courts, or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of justice, the misbe- 
havior of the officers of said court in their official trans- 
actions, and the disobedience or resistance by any offi- 
cer of said court, party or juror, witness or any other 
person or persons, to any lawful suit, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command of the said courts.’ 





Now by this statute it is as clear.as the noon that 
Judge Kane bas violated the law of the United 
States Court in that Court, and has been guilty of 
imprisoning a free and innocent citizen of the State 
for an offence which he has not committed, impris-| 
oning him by an exercise of tyrannic power worthy | 
of Scroggs and Jeffreys, in the teeth and against the | 
very letter of a statute expressly designed and 
worded to prevent the exercise of such arbitrary 
and unjust power. 

Just now, Judge Kane scems to be endeavoring 
to evade the application of this statute, by declaring 
that in imprisoning Mr. Williamson for contempt, 
he does not do it in the way of inflicting a summary 
ee does not do it as a punisnment at all, 
nab simply to compel Mr. Williamson to do his duty! 
His punishment of Mr. Williamson for contempt he | 
avers is not for any past misconduct, but for future 
duty. Ile punishes the man beforehand, before he 
has had any trial as to whats his duty, before any | 
claim of the law upon-him has been adjudged by} 
any evidence, any investigation, any jury, before 
any violation of law has been proved by any trial or 
verdict, he punishes him beforehand, to make hia | 
p:rform his duty ! 
contempt of court, fur which, and for which only, ; 
Judge Kane at first pretended to imprison him, and | 


for which only Jadge Black pretended to defend his| probibit the buying or selling of human beings for! ciation of what justly pertains to a noble, fearless and 


power, and presents himself before the country as 
having thrown an innocent citizen into prison, not} 
for any alleged misconduct, but simply and solely | 
to compel him to obey the judge ! _to compel him to} 
perform what the judge, not the law, and what the} 


After being held in prison for such contempt for 
the period of three months and one week, he is 
at last allowed to amend his former answer by 
making oath simply that he did not produce those 
persons, * Because it was impossible to do so.” 

With regard to the essential identity between 
these two answers, comment is needless. 

Had this eclatant act of repentance and sub- 
mission been sooner made, Judge Kane might have 
founded upon it some hope of regaining some por- 
tion of those relics of public esteem which may 
possibly have remained to him after his conduct in 
the Christiana affuir; but now it comes too late, 
and is too evidently enforced by that supreme power 
of public opinion to which even the most obstinate 
and audacious offender must sooner or later bow. 
But the ill effect of this matter is not confined to 
Judge Kane alone. It has deeply shocked the 
vublic confidence in the administration of justice 
in general, and in the efficacy of our laws to secure 
the most sacred rights. To be a judge was once a 
title of respect, bat at this rate it must soon be- 
come the contrary. People talk sometimes of 
radicals and destructives who sap the foundations 
of society, and undermine the basis of public 
morals; but a Judge like Kane does more at a 
single blow to sbake the social fabric, and retard 
the progress of a people, than the vices of private 
criminals in half a century. 

In any other Northern city than Philadelphia, 
such an outrage as that of which, for more than the 
quarter of a year, Mr. Williamson has been the 
victim, would have provoked public disturbance. 
Certainly there was never an occasion in which a 
revolutionary remedy would have seemed more 
truly justifiable. 
puts those in the right who hold that violence 
should never be employed even for a right end.— 
Passmore Williamson comes from his prison at the 
peaceful fiat of public opinion — released by tie 
justice of his cause and the voluntary submission 


of the tyrant who immured him. 


[From the Maysville Eagle, Oct. 18th.] 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SLAVE- 


RY, OF THE KENTUCKY ANNUAL CON- 

PERENCE. 

Your Committee on Slavery beg leave to report 
as follows : 

Whereas, the subject of Slavery is being agitat- 


| ed in the Annual Conferences of the Methodist E. 


Church, in view of some action in the next Gener- 
al Conference— 
And whereas, any change in the Rule in the 


Book of Discipline, would materially injure the M. | 
E. Church in Kentacky, and prove detrimental to 


the cause of God in our borders— 
And whereas, the evil of Slavery is discussed in 
the family circle, on the stump, in the halls of leg- 


islation, and in the pulpit, we deem it right and | 


proper to express our opinion. Therefore, 

1. Resolved, By the members of the Kentacky 
Annual Conference in conference assembled, That 
we appr@ve of the General Rule of the Discipline 
of our Church, as it is, and are not convinced that 


He relinquishes the charge of, any change in said Rule could be made for the bet-! 


ter. 
2. Resolved, That we understand the Rule to 


gain, and that we practise accordingly. 

3. Resolved, That we instruct our Delegates to 
the next General Conference, to favor the addition 
of a paragraph, to the five very wholesome para- 
graphs on Slavery in Chapter 7 of the Discipline. 


But the result, as it now stands, | 


lecturers, the names of ‘Hon. Henry W. Hilliard, of 
| Alabama,’ ‘Hon. Robert Toombs, of Georgia,’ and as 
| probable substitutes, ‘Hon. A. P. Butler, of South 
| Carolina,’ and ‘* Dr. William A. Smith, of Virginia.’ 
| I understand, moreover, that your invitation was 
; also sent to that lawless raffian, the leader of the 
Missouri-Kansas bandits, David R. Atchison — that 
desperate demagogue and Iscariot traitor to liberty, 
Stephen Arnold Douglas, of Ilinois—that unmitigated 
blackguard and shameless bully, Henry A. Wise, of Vir- 
ginia—and that monster in human form, John M. Ma- 
son, the infamous framer of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
also of Virginia. All these stand committed before the 
world as the most malignant enemies of the anti-slavery 
cause, the most bitter contemners of the North, (espec- 
ially of Massachusetts, ) and the most ferocious defenders 
of the accursed slave system to the end of time—as well 
as actual slaveholders, whose souls are steeped in pollu- 
tion, whose hands and garments are dripping with the 

‘ blood of enslaved millions, and who, instead of being 
politely invited and handsomely paid by you to utter 
their blasphemies against the God of freedom and the 
rights of man, deserve to be capitally executed, ‘ with- 
out benefit of clergy,’ (if capital punishment be per- 
missible in any case, which I do not believe,) even un- 
der the law of Congress which they themselves endorse, 
making it a piratical act, worthy of death, to enslave 
any native-born African, by bringing him to this coun- 
try for that purpose ; for the crime consists solely in 
| the act of enslavement, no matter on what pretence. 
That they are not to lecture is simply owing to their re- 
fusal—their consistent refusal, I will add, however un- 
civil may have been the language used by them, as in 
the case of Mr. Wise. You invited them in good faith, 
and in the same terms that you invited all the others. 
Gentlemen, you are an Anti-Slavery Committee. You 
profess to regard slavery as * the sum of all villanies,’ 
and seek its utter overthrow. Pardon me if I express 
my astonishment, that you should so far forget what is 
due te your self-respect, your moral consistency, the 
dignity of the cause you have espoused, and the com- 
| mon sense of mankind, as to extend to some of the most 
| worthless as well as most fiendish supporters of slavery, 
an offer to give them a liberal remuneration, if they will 
come to Boston, and do what in them lies to make this 
pro-slavery community yet more hostile to freedom, and 
therefore more zealous in the service of the Slave Power. 
I took oceasion, in my public reply to Gen. Houston 
last year, to enter the same protest against a similar 
invitation extended to him ; and I sincerely cherished | 
the hope, that we should be spared the repetition of an, 
absurdity so glaring, and an act so offensive. 


THE LIBERATOR. 





Gentlemen, I wish to do full justice to your motives. 
You doubtless reasoned in this wise :—By inviting the | 
most inveterate slaveholders of the South to defend their 
| slave system before a Boston audience, additional in-| 
terest will be given to the course of lectures —a more. 
wide-spread discussion of the subject will be the conse- 
qnence—our cause has nothing to fear, but every thing! 
| to gain, from the closest scrutiny—it will be returning) 
| good for evil—we shall exhibit true magnanimity, and | 
| set an example that will put to shame the whole South 
| for their barbarous treatment of the abolitionists. 


| Gentlemen, it would mortify me to believe that there 
lives the man who goes beyond me in a profound appre- 


| maguahimous course of conduct—to free discussion—to 
jan untrammeltled platform. If there be a journal more 
| free, independent and impartial than Tae Liperator, I 


| know not of its existence. If there be an organization 





judge's dictam, and not the verdict of a jury, has| making it an offence against the Discipline of the! Which has more consistently maintained freedom of | 
| 


affirmed to be his daty ! 

Judge Kane talks of Mr. Williamson purging | 
himself from contempt. Every sober wan must feel | 
that the people ought to tuke steps to purge them- | 
selves aud their country from the contempt and | 
shame with which such judicial proceedings cover | 
them. 


i 


der the marriage relation of Slaves. 

4. Resolved, That the foregoing Preamble and 
Resolutions de published in the papers of this city, 
and in the Western Christian Advocate. ® 

Respectfully subunitted. 


Who clothed Judge Kane with power to} N. F. TOWER, 
compel by an arbitrary imprisonment, without tri- | W. H. BLAOK, 


al, jury, or verdict, Mr. Williamson or any other} The Report of the Committee was unanimously 
citizen to do his duty? i 


Where is the statute in-| eoneurred in. J. M. GATCH, See. 


‘. weer vesting him, or any other judge, with any power | 
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to compel any individual, but by due process of} 
law? What debauchery of the public conscience | 
must ensue, if such perversion of the writ of liberty, | 
and such pettifogging and injustice at distorting, | 
evading and violating the laws of the land be sane | 
tioned and sustained by judicial examples !—[Rev. 
Gerorce B. Cuexver. 

senaatel aula ames 

From the New York Tribune. 

PASSMORE WILLIAMSON’S RELEASE. 


One of the most memorable facts of judicial op- 
pression, one of the most glaring instances of the| 
wresting of the law to purposes of injustice and} 
tyranny, was concluded on Saturday by the release | 
of Passmore Williamson, on the order of the same 
judge who flung him into prison. 

If the incarceration of this innocent man, 
against all law and every shadow of justice, proves 
that even under a democratic system the private | 
eitizen is not secure against arbitrary power and! 
violent malice on the part of magistrates, his re-| 
lease equally demonstrates that, under such a sys- | 
tem, the force of public opinicn is sure at last to | 
right the utmost wrong, aud to humble the most} 
buld and reckless contemner of justice and official | 
daty. | 
On the 19th of July, Passmore Williamson was | 
brought befure Judge Kane by virtue of a writ of | 
habeas corpus, commanding him to produce the| 





bodies of Jane Johnson and her two sons, alleged | 
slaves of John H. Wheeler, freed by the act of | 
their master, and taken from the latter’s keeping! 
by the will of Jane herself, who left him as soon | 
as she was informed by Mr. Williamson that she 
had the legal right to do so. To this writ, Mr. 
Williamson made return that the persons required 
were not in his custody, and that accordingly he 
could not produce them. For making this return, 
Mr. Williamson was shut up in Moyamensing 
prison on the 27th of July, on the ground that it 
was a false return, and as such contemptuous to- 
ward the court. 
Since that time, Mr. Williamson and his friends 
have been incessantly engaged in endeavors to 
extricate bim from this unjast and illegal confine- 
ment. Asa matter of course, they first applied 
to the courts of Pennsylvania, whose manifest and 
primary duty it is to protect the liberty of her cit- 
ijvens against arbitrary and tyrannous violence, 
from whatsoever quarter. The chief justice pusil- 
lanimously refused to interfere : then with 
t sapenen ond delay, they resorted to the full 

b of justices, whe again, after long waiting, 
gave their notorious decision in favor of Judge 





| ant to a determined purpose to override all justice, 


Maysville, Oct. 16th, 1855. 


—_— aa 


PAITHFUL RELIGIOUS TESTIMONY. 

The Philadelphia Presbytery of the Reformed Cove- 
nanter Presbyterian Church recently adopted, unani- 
mously, the following excellent resolutions :— 


* Resolved 1. That the system of American Sla- 
very is, in its entire character, principles, claims, 
and issues, at war with the law of God,and utter- 
ly subversive of the dearest and most precious, 
and essential rights of man. 

Resolved 2. That to hold or claim any human 
being as property—and consequently liable to all 
its incidents—as a thing to be bought, sold, and 
used for the owner’s benefit, as slaveholders do, is 
a sin of the blackest hue, and should be regarded 
as a crime to be punished by the judges. 

Resolved 3. That slaveholding admits of no 
apology, and that those churches and ministers 
that give their countenance to this sin, by admit- 
ting slaveholders to membership, and by refusing 
to testify openly and constantly against their in- 
iquity, are pot only recreant to the benignant 
teachings and spirit of the Gospel and of its bless- 
ed Author, but also to the claims of our common 
humanity, and deserve the high condemnation of 
the friends of Christ, of the Scriptures, and of man. 

Resolved 4. That the developments of American 
Slavery in the Kansas outrages, committed pursu- 


and even consistency, in establishing its power, the 
efforts to extend the laws of slavery over the Free 
States, by allowing the transit of slaveholders with 
their slaves, and the iniquitous consignment by a 
Federal Jedge of Passmore Williamson to prison. 
where he still lies—for no crime either against God 
or man—all show, as with the clearness of noon- 
day light, the slaveholding character of the nation 
—and confirm us in our determination to give no 
active support or conscientious submission or al- 
legiance to the Constitution of the United States, 
which we hold to be a slaveholding instrument. 

Resolved 5. That this Presbytery expresses its 
deepest sympathy with Mr. Williamson in his se- 
vere trial, and its conviction that the enormous 
wrongs which he is enduring will be made, in the 
providence of Jesus Christ, the King of nations. 
subservient at last in some way to the advancement 
of the interests of trath and righteousness, and our 
desire and prayer that he may be sustained by » 
Divine hand in his, to him, honorable prison-house. 

Contrast this outspoken testimony with the evasive 
action of the late Unitarian Annual Conference at Prov- 
idence ! . 


| M. BE. Church, fora Member of said Church to sun- speech for all who attend its meetings than the Ameri- | 


|ecan Anti-Slavery Society, | have yet to learn its name. | 
| But, gentlemen, *‘ there is but one step from the sub- | 
| lime to the ridiculous.’ Magnanimity, generosity, a! 
good spirit, are all commendable virtues; but so are! 
sound discretion, moral propriety, fidelity to principle. 
It is not required by the spirit of Christianity, it is not | 
in accordance with the eternal fitness of things, to in-| 
| vite men guilty of ‘the highest kind of theft’ to come 





| from a remote part of the country, and accept our) 
| proffered civilities, that they may show us the utility and 
| excellence of robbing millions of our countrymen of 
their inalienable rights—of turning them into perisha-| 
ble property and articles of merchandize—of forcing 
| them to live in a state of beastly uncleanness, by abol- | 
lishing the sacred institution of marriage—of perpetra- 
ting upon their bodies and spirits all conceivable out-| 
| rages ; and then to remunerate them liberally, out of 
the anti-slavery treasury, for this inexcusable and hor- | 
| rible act of villany! Why, gentlemen, this is to run 
charity and good will into the ground. It has no par-' 
| atlel among straight-forward and earnest men. It al-, 
| most gives an air of caricature to your entire proceed- | 
‘ings. It is not freedom of speech, but inconsiderateness ; 
it is not generosity, but improvidence ; it is not overcom- 
ing evil with good, but placing good and evil in the same 
category, making them equally deserving of public. 
courtesy, and equally dubious as to which should pre- 
vail ! 

What is particularly surprising is, that you should 
have selected from among the slaveholders, and defend- 
ers of slavery, the most insolent, depraved, and despe- 
rate of them all—Atchison, Wise, Douglas, Mason, 
Toombs and Butler—the last men, even among slave- 
holders, (for there are grades among felons,) deserving 
of notice, much less of special consideration. I have 
already properly described all but the two last; and 
beg leave simply to remind you, that Toombs has in- 
sultingly boasted that he will marshal his slaves around 
Banker Hill Monument, and bid Massachusetts to lib- 
erate one of them at her peril. Mr. Butler is the in- 
carnation of South Carolina overseeism, and represents 
the State which imprisons, and sells into interminable 
slavery, such colored citizens of Massachusetts as ven- 
ture upon her soil, and which expelled from her limits 
our venerable and much-respected fellow-citizen, Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, though clothed with all the official 
authority of the Commonwealth to seek in a constitu- 
tional manner, and by ‘ due process of law,’ to save 
those victims of Southern perfidy from their horrible 
doom. If we must allow our politeness to run in that 
direction, let us at least select the most decent and can- 
did, not the most abandoned and malignant, among the 
men-stealers of the South, ‘ to favor us with the views 
prevalent in their vicinity,’ on the subject of chattel 
slavery. With all possible respect for you, gentlemen, 

individually and collectively, I, for one, shall keep aloof 








from any such mixture. Not even to find a tempting 
opportunity to plead for those in bondage will I con- 
sent to recognize the propriety of such a procedure. 
My aim is to stain the character and render infamous 
the conduct of the slaveholder, throughout the civilized 
world. Iam for his immediate exclusion from the pro- 
fessedly Christian church, and from every honorable 
position in the State. As long as he is allowed to hold 
his head up in society—is deemed worthy of public con- 
sideration— is permitted to fill offices of trust and emol- 
ument—is recognized as a friend of bis country, and 
animated by the spirit of true piety—and, especially, 
as long as those who claim to be the representatives 
advocates of the slave treat him with marked atten- 
tion—so long will he continue to rob and oppress the 
victims of his cupidity. He mast be made to feel, as 
does the foreign slave-trader, the overwhelming power 
of public sentiment—that he is a ‘sinner of the first 
rank,’ utterly without excuse, and deserving of univer- 
sal abhorrence. Is your invitation to him, gentlemen, 
at all calculated to produce any such feeling? 
Gentlemen, an act wholly unnecessary is labor lost. 
The adage, that ‘it is not worth while to carry coals te 
Newcastle,’ though trite, is in this connection both per- 
tinent and instructive. Is the Anti-Slavery cause, even 
in its mildest phase, so popular in Boston—are the 
apologists and defenders of Southern slavery so few and 
odious — that you deem it a meritorious act to import 
the leading slavebolders of Virginia, Georgia, Missouri, 
and South Carolina, to sustain their horrible slave sys- 
tem against such overwhelming odds? How much far- 
ther advanced, in principle, on this subject, is Boston 
than Charleston, Richmond, or Savannah? What of 
the pulpits and churches of this city? What is the an- 
imating spirit of the Daily Advertiser, the Courier, 
the Journal, the Traveller, the Chronicle, the Post, and 
other newspapers? While, therefore, the pulpit and 
press, the wealth, respectability, commercial strength, 
popular sentiment, and religious influence of Boston, 
are all actively combined to * crush out’ every vestige 
of anti-slavery feeling and action, is it judicious or wise 
for those who are the victims of this all-prevailing pro- 
slavery sentiment to put their hands into their pockets, 
and proffer a liberal pecuniary bribe and every civility 
to induce the human-flesh-mongers, south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, to add their diabolism to the general cor- 


ruption among us? To ask is to answer the question. 


Gentlemen, what would be thought of the sanity of 


the American Board of Commissioners, if, instituting a 
course of lectures for the subversion of idolatry, they 
should invite some of the most subtle and malignant 
worshippers of Brahma to come over, and ‘ favor us 
with the views prevalent in their vicinity ’ — offering 
not only to give them enough to defray their expenses 
across the Atlantic, but to put a handsome sum into 
their pockets? All Christendom would resound with 
mingled cries of derision and shoats of laughter. When 
it shall be deemed proper to hire burglars, highwaymen, 
counterfeiters, and pirates, to show that honesty, jus- 


tice and mercy ought to be treated as fanaticism, mad- 


ness and treason, then no objection can consistently 
be raised to securing the services of slaveholders in op- 
position to the sacred cause of human liberty. 
How reads the Declaration of Independence? 
hold these truths to be seL¥-evIDENT :—that ALL MEN 


are created Equat; that they are endowed by THEIR 
Creator with certain INALIENABLE RIGHTS; that among 


these are life, rpEeRTY, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
The right of a human being to his own body and soul, 
therefore, is not a debatable question. It is to be af- 
firmed and maintained, not argued or proved. No 
slaveholder needs to be enlightened on that point. No 
man living is more conscious of his perpetual injustice 
to his victims. 
has enacted is the confession, if not the full measure, of 
his criminality. His guilt makes him a coward as well 
asa ruffian. Whatever may be his spirit or his man- 
ners, when his right to hold slaves is unquestioned, the 
moment that right is denied, it operates like the touch 
of Ithuriel’s spear, which caused the dissembling toad 
to assume his true shape, that of a devil. He is then 
transformed into a wolf or tiger, His passions are ‘ set 
on fire of hell.’ He spurns al) barriers, and defies all 
restraints. He is ready for imprisoning, tarring and 
feathering, hanging, assassinating, or lynching in any 
form, the daring Nathan who has accused him of vio- 
lence and robbery. His resort is to gags, padlocks, 
scourges, bowie knives, revolvers, and other instruments 
of torture and death. His trained bloodhounds are the 
embodiment of his own spirit. It is not light that he 
needs, but a heart of flesh. He aspires, in the exercise 
of his tyrannical power over his slaves, to exalt himself 
‘above all that is called God,’ and is filled with Satanic 
pride. What is the South but one vast grave-yard, in 
which lie buried all noble aspirations, all reverence for 
human rights, all freedom of speech, all respect for jus- 
tice? Traly, 
* The planters of Columbia 
Are gods beneath the skies ! 
They siamp the slave into the grave, 
They feed on famine’s sighs ! 
They curse the land, the wind, the sea— 
Lord ! have they conquered thee ? 
With a frown looking down, 
They curse the land and sea :— 
They rival hell, they libel heaven, 
But have not conquered thee !’ 


There are many questions, abont which men may 


‘We 


The blood-reeking slave code which he 


I may be reminded, that none of the distinguished 
speakers, who are to appear in defence of freedom, have 
thought of objecting to the invitation to Southern slave- 
holders, Perhaps they have not thought at all about 
it, and may yet regret that they had not done so before 
committing themselves. ‘To their own master, they 
stand or fall.’ I condemn them not. It is for each one 
to ‘be fully persuaded in his own mind,’ and to act ac- 
cordingly. Far be it from me to dictate the course for 
others to pursue, under such circumstances :—mine is 
clear, and I must be true to my convictions, even at 
the risk of giving offence, or being grossly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by the enemies of impartial 
liberty. 

Not doubting your earnest desire to promote the cause 
of universal ipation—believing you have acted 
from the best motives, though unwisely—thanking you 
for your kind overture~—and convinced that the most 
effective lecture I can deliver is to record this frank and 
honest testimony, I remain, gentiemen, with high con- 
sideration, 

Yours, for no union with slavebolders, 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 











In this and the following numbers of this Notice, it is 
my purpose to let Mr.Estlin, for the most part, speak for 
himself ; for I truly desire that American Abolition- 
ists may understand him, and cherish for him that per- 
sonal respect and affection which the simplicity and 
uprightness of his nature were so well adapted to in- 
spire ; and the nearer they can come into contact with 
him, the better certainly will they know him. I pro- 
pose to make quotations from a long and fangliar pri- 
vate correspondence with him, mainly relating to the 
subject of slavery. Of course, as already said, elo- 
quent passages and stately sentences are not io be 
looked for ; and I would even believe that my selections 
will prove all the more acceptable on that account. 
The more easy, unpretending, and natural the lan- 
guage, the less does it hide from us the mind and heart 
of the speaker or writer,—the central points to which 
we would have access. The correspondence, on his 
part, was ever of the most frank and open nature,— 
stating opinions, urging objections, criticising or ap- 
proving plans, and suggesting new ways and means 
of prosecuting the cause—the great, common cause of 
the Race. No part of it was designed, or probably 
ever imagined as likely, to be published. This should 
be borne in mind. 

From a letter dated March 2, 1845, I make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 

‘I have it much in my mind, against the next Fair, 
{the annual Anti-Slavery Fair, or Bazaar, held at 
Boston at the season of Christmas,] to draw up a very 
concise statement of the purposes and efforts of the 
Afti-Slavery Society in Boston. You can hardly be- 
lieve how few persons in this country have any cor- 
rect idea of the case in any of its bearings. . . . Tens 
of thousands here believe that, in general, the Amer- 
ican slaves are very happy, and that Abolitionists 
must be officious meddlers. 

*L believe I am pretty well up to the subject of the 
Massachusetts anti-slavery proceedings, for last winter 
during a long illness, I entered fully into it. Dr. 
Follen’s Life was read to me, and my impression was 
that, important as the anti-slavery movement was, he 
rather narrowed his field of useful exertion by 80 com- 
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thy, or open pro-slavery, of the i 
result to which he came differed in s. Pulpit, 9, 
lieve, from the views of the 1 
generally, as will doubtless ap 
saw, at length, in the words 
Birney's early pamphlet, 
as expressive of his own 
*American Churches are 
Slavery.’ 
In November, 1845, he wrote respect 

India emancipation—* Are you ay are of my the Wy 
the West India islands of the condition oot ny 
people? In St. Vincent, which | vt tty 
ago for my health, colored people now sit te 
of Assembly, as representatives of sian the ’ 
districts. The qualification, | beliere Pidety 
the amount of £300 per annum. When " Property 
1888, before emancipation, they tat a5 Was there 
trials, and marringes between white ini . 
ored women were not UDCOMMON. In the TS and yy 
West India merchants, and of MAY of the ve Of ty 
our islands, emancipation has been vie Len : 
the negro population, and in the Fee ot allure 
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of the title of) 
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Dr. Sanvet G. Hows, and others, Committee. pecuniary interests are not involved, Ris Thy 
es ea 8) the welfare of the human race, it has not 0 dein 

FSR — blessing. That generally, and bitherts Yel ens 
MEMORIAL OF THE LATE MR. ESTLIN.| deteriorated in value, there can be a, on hy 
No. IIL. is but a grain of dust in the balance.’ Ot at thy 


And again, in a subsequent Jetter— 
my former letter an emancipated gly 
named Douglass. An estate in that island ie asi, 
ed after the share system, and Douglass js "9 Cult, 
who have two or three sugar-fielis tp + : 
prodace of which he receives fur his trouble 
having the other half. Last year, p ee : 
couple of hogsheads of sugar to be sold ja, Kin, 
was done. Inquiry was made of the captain ™ 
vessel, who knows Douglass, if he WS ne . Ue 
man.’ The answer was, ‘No, for he Wore hi 
stockings.’ It seems, however, he has ie = ¢ 
most respectable character, industrious and say er 
a slave, and prudent and wise since emancipati i tn 
has a lime-kiln, which brings him in « mathe, . 
anxious for the welfare of his wife ayg dite, & 
asks, you observe, for a family Bible, pee Z 
voluine of Chambers’ Miscellany, an Atlas, ang Pe 
books for his children, and Mr. Ames sent many = 
ers.’ Ina subsequent letter he wrote—1 hive yay 
seen 4 captain from St. Vincent. He Says the — 
are doing very well for themselves, but not h ys, 
old masters. . . . The negroes, he Says, are a 
ground, building, and becoming Proprietors ‘ : 
selves.’ 

In February, 1846, he wrote—'T have one) 
Chapman, * Stroud on the Slave Laws,” Which [ bay 
is scarce. If you could help me in Procuring ‘hi 
book, I should be obliged. I am reading “Slaten y 
it is ’’—what an exposure of sin and suffering! , 
C. Wright’s ** Disgolution of the Union” is a mtn 
uable production. I am circulating many copia’ 

Early in 1846, he writes of the interest he 4 
Frederick Douglass, who was then receutly arrive) i 
Ireland, and whom he had invited to visit Brisiol, yj 
be his guest. He caused one hundred and fiiy cog 
of F. D’s Narrative to be circulated in Bristol ani jy 
vicinity, previous to Mr. D’s visit to that city 

Speaking at the same time (1846) of the contri. 
tions sent from Bristol to the Boston Anti-Slavery) 
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Miss Martineau completely opposed this view, in a let- 


on the subject, that I proceeded to go through all the 
Annual Reports of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society I 
could procure, and many of the standard publications. 
. .. Mr. James and I take in Tur Linerator ; 80 
you will see that I have a little spice continually added 
to my knowledge of the matter, which will prevent it 
from perishing. Perhaps, however, 1 may ask you a 
question or two, to secure accuracy as to facts.’ 

The honesty of Mr. Estlin’s mind appears in the 
above extract. 
subject of slavery, and much as he had come to esteem 
and respect such of the American Abolitionists as he 
had b ina e acquainted with, through 
their writings and doings, he would take for granted 
none of their conclusions, and would yield assent to no 
proposition or measure, unless his own judgment ap- 
proved it. On the other hand, the passage quoted 
equally shows his candor, his freedom from bigoted at- 
tachment to opinions already formed, his readiness to 
accept more light, even though it should prove him 
mistaken,—nay, his desire, his pains-taking effort, 
even in days of debility and illness, to obtain further 
knowledge of facts, and reéxamine the ground on 
which he stood. With such admirable qualities, intel- 





conscientious use had become habits with him,—it is 
not surprising that, with new investigation, a deeper 
and steadily increasing interest in the great subject of 
slavery should grow within him, and that he should 
become, at length, what one of the most devoted, faith- 
ful and intelligent of the British Abolitionists has call- 
ed him, ‘the Atlas of the cause in England.” We 
shall trace in these papers the steady, natural develop- 
ment and growth of his mind in anti-slavery. It is 


himself the worth of Mr. Estlin’s services to the holy 





honestly differ; buat the inherent turpitude of slavery | 
is not one of them. ‘The love of liberty is instinctive in 
the human breast. In the eloquent language of Lord 
Brougham :— 

_ * There is a law above all enactments of human codes : 
it is the law written by the finger of God upon the heart 
of man ; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, 
while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor 
blood, they shall reject with indignation the wild and! 
guilty fantasy, that man can bold property in man.’ 

This sentiment is confirmed by a distinguished Vir- 
ginian, Judge James G. M’Doweli, when he says :— 

* You may place the slave where you please—you may 
dry up to your utmost the fountain of his feelings, the 
springs of his thoughts—you may close upon his mind 
every avenue to knowledge, and cloud it over with arti- 
ficial night—you may yoke him to labor as an ox which 
liveth only to work, and worketh only to live—you may 
put him under any process, which, without destroying 
his value as a slave, will debase and crush him as a ra- 
tional being—you may do this, and the idea that he was 
born free will survive it all. It is allied to his hopes of 
immortality—it is the ethereal part of his nature, which 
oppression cannot reach—it is a torch lit up in his soul 
by the hand of Deity, and never meant to be extin- 
guished by the hand of man.’ 

Slavery, therefore, is a heinous sin, not a debatable 
question. ‘Ifa man should propose to me,’ said Dax- 
yet O'CONNELL on a certain occasion in Exeter Hall, ‘a 
discussion on the propriety of picking pockets, I would 
turn him out of my stady, for fear that he should car- 
ry his theory into practice. But he who thinks he can 
vindicate the possession of one human being by anoth- 
er—the sale of soul and body—the separation of father 
and mother—the taking of the mother from the infant 
at her breast, and selling the one to one master, and the 
other to another, isa man whom J will not answer with 
words.... When an American comes into English soci- 
ety, let him be asked, * Are you one of the thieves, or 
are you an honest man? If you are an honest man, 
then you have given liberty to your slaves. If you are 
among the thieves, the sooner you take the outside of 
the house, the better.’ 

I may be told, gentlemen, that, in declining your 
courteous invitation, I display as intolerant a spirit as 
Mason, Wise, Atchison and Douglas, and stand re. 
buked with them by the readiness of Messrs. Toombs 
and Hilliard to take up the gauntlet flung down to 
them. My reply is, that the former act entirely con- 
sistent with their slaveholding theory ; while the latter 
are clearly conceding it to be a matter of F 
and therefore one of uncertainty. Would they gravely 
discuss the question, whether there can be any property 
in merchandige, houses, ships, or other productions of 
human industry? And do they not declare that God 
and nature make property in man as sacred a8 any 
other ? Why then allow it to be an open ques- 
tion? ‘If the Lord be God, serve him ; if Baal, then 
serve him.’ } 


then | his eyes in regard to this matter, and turn his attention 


cause of human freedom and elevation, and to learn, 
by a kind of personal acquaintance, to honor and love 
him for his works’ sake. 

The projected ‘ concise statement,’ spoken of in the 
| above extract, expanded into a pamphlet of forty pages, | 


| copy of the first edition of which now lies before me, | 


pletely identifying himself with the Abolitionists. | 


ter I had from her, and expressed herself so strongly | 


Alive as he had become to the great! 


‘ 


lectual and moral,—qualities which by honest and; 


not, however, my purpose or wish to forestall the opin- | 
ion of any reader, but to enable him to estimate for| it, and keeping before the country th 


| months later—* Nothing of American aul 
| been known here, (before the appearance 0 
| but through the medium 


zaar, he says— It is satisfactory to us, to me espey 
| ly, to be told that our sympathy and aid are not w 
encouraging, but useful. 
ing, that in reading, writing, talking, and ¢ 
, good deal about American slavery ,—in which 
| confers myself deeply interested,—I am contemplating 
an evil too vast and too distant for me to bave te 
| slightest power of remedying. Wishing to act os 
| the rule of not letting a day pass without doing sat 
good to somebody, I sometimes ask wyself how lm 
expect to do any good in reference to the overwheinny 
In 2 subsequect part d 





I have sometimes a x 





| evil of American slavery?’ 
| the same letter, after alluding to the differeut ans 
| very societies, and the want of harmony auiongs (ht 
| who professed to be equally opposed to slavery, be 
ded—* For my own part, though I see room for mt 
improvement, there is quite enough of what is sea 
and good in “ old organized ’’ Abolitionists to enn 
the feeble sympathy and aid that, living at this di 
tance from you, J am able to afford ; aud in my ss 
circle of influence, I am not inactive in the cause’ 

In the spring of this year, not feeling ‘ quite satisiel 
with merely wishing well to the Abolition cause a 
America,” he sent a handsome donation tothe fands of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

Early in the summer of 1846 he writes—'Itis ai 
Mr. Garrison is to be invited to England to stten’ + 
proposed Anti-Slavery Convention in London next At 
gust. Ifsuch he the case, I will certainly goto wea 
to attend it, if 1 am in health.’ 

And the following shows how clear 
he understood the spirit and attitude of the 
) Foreign Anti-Slavery Society -— 
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* You must regard the British and Foreign 
ciety as a spring of perpetual hostility . ad igi 
chusetts A. 8. Society, —prejudicing Par nant i 
| cussions in the American anti-slavery societies 
| On this same subject he thus writes aboot (8 


j-slavers a 
f my Tra 
of the British and ne 
S. Society, and by them, Mr. Garrison ot mt 
4 wots 
are greatly disliked, I fear traduced, but this 


i . . . i 0 A ie ° 
published at Bristol, in 1846. It is entitled, «A Brief! not assert.’ . . . ‘Much attention to gira : 
| Notice of American Slavery, and the Abolition Move-} slavery will be occasioned in Bristol by the x ¥ 
; ment.’ Written in a calm aud cautious state of mind,| itation of the question [alluding ' the ed a 
a boy 


' minds upon the subjects of which it treats. 
‘had a very considerable circulation,—one thousand 
copies having been distributed gratuitously, at Mr. 
_ Estlin’s own expense,—a new edition, revised and en- 
| larged to fifty-four pages, was published in 1853, by 

the * Leeds Anti-Slavery Association,’ forming one of 
| their series of (over eighty) anti-slavery Tracts. It is 
| proper to say here, that the valuable services rendered 
| by that Association, and by its indefatigable Secretary, 
| Wilson Armistead, to the anti-slavery cause, were most 
cordially acknowledged by Mr, Estlin, as they must be 
by the friends of frecdom generally, wherever known. 

In November, 1845, he writes, ‘I wish E could talk 
with you, or some such as you, as I despair, almost, in 
, any other way of having all the data that I think 
| needful to enable me to form a correct judgment as to 
the merits and demerits of the various anti-slavery 
parties in America. I really study Tue Liperator ; 
and as the editor most magnanimously gives insertion 
to articles violently opposed to himself and his views, 
I feel great confidence that I know something of the 
real nature and extent of the arguments against the 
course which Mr. Garrison and those who act with him 
think it right to pursue.’ 

Mr. Estlin had an hereditary and deeply-seated re- 
Spect for the ministers of religion. His own father, 
and Rev. Dr. Carpenter, who were successively the 
ministers of the congregation with which he was con- 
nected from his birth until his death, were men whose 
characters he might well revere, and from whom he 
could not but obtain an early impression of the minis- 
terial office of the most elevated and favorable kind. 
He was, therefore, slow in believing the charges of the 
general moral defection and guilt of the American 
clergy, in regard to the question of slavery, which 
were brought by the American Abolitionists. He saw 
and admitted, early, that they were not faithful in the 
matter as they should be, yet he sought, if possible, to 
find in his own mind an excuse for their holding back, 
believing that they would ere long take an open and 
decided stand, and that the wisdom of their course 
would then be fally vindicated. A visit which Rev. 
Dr, Dewey made to Bristol, in 1845, did much to open 





| to an inquiry into the reasons of the very general apa- 


_ it really was what its title purported, and was instru-} Garrison and Mr. Douglass to that ai) 
, mental, in no small degree, in enlightening British | shall form an auxiliary to the Leacur 
Having! formed at London]. 
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thiswountry, with new blood in 
The old one is getting superannua' 
It was in August of this year ( 
saw Mr. Garrison. He went to London P Yak 
see and become acquainted with him, i” red 
duced to him there by Richard D. eet 09 
‘Mr. Garrison’s very cordial gree : 
expressions,’ he writes, * made me fee! 
an old friend.’ At this same visit (© L 2a 
saw George Thompson and Frederick ee r 
others whose names are well known |? tae pee 
the cause. Soon after this, Messts. Ga 
lass visited Bristol, and were the guests of ssielt 
and of Mr. Edward Thomas, much re wih 
gentleman of that city. Pablic sista fort 
and various private interviews took pact 
great satisfaction and delight to large pen er 
productive of no little benefit to the yar” vine 
The details, as given by Mr. Fstlin, ere” yet et 
One of Mr. Estlin’s first objects, riled witht 
anti-slavery reform,—for he cag oe wisi 
definite objects in view,—W® to jnduce the 
and leading men of the religious 
England with which he wa — sof eave * 
to turn their attention to the eo aight 
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. he spoke, his words carried with them the 
oof oi teh justly belongs to perfect sincerity aad 
wre snimpeachable character, and well-tried 


_eeh nests 


- ply-proved good sense. His abendant and 
, gen in his denomination were not without 
ee He had indeed some able co-work- 


hed success. 


. wpinisters and laymen, whom it would be 
rise , yere to name, but among them oft, wet 

pest | Kant - any equalled bim in his hearty, un- 
7 saighted devotion to this great cause of ha- 

- ore properly quote bere the words of one 


mag and respected him most thoroughly, and who 
ot ynew oF 


, one of the earliest and most ardent friends 
Av: lavery movement in the English Unitarian 
ehe gnti-o! P 


.» Rev. George Armstrong. This gentleman 

. : vw ber, 1850)—* In Bristol, the cause does 
eon | sect it never may. But you must be sen- 
} eupremely indebted it is to the intelligence, 


» dag 


a “ » and benevolence of a man in the position 
“2 win I think there is no interest in this 
— eo absorbs him ; and hardly, indeed, could 
3 , vest be so great, if he did not link it, both in 
~ all himeelf and others, with the higher in- 


, 





it an eternal world 
we te which Mr. Extlin felt, that the denom- 
on which he belonged, and all its members, both 
in and England, should acquit themselves | 
all and faithfully of their Christinn duty to) 
. had ‘fallen among thieves,’ was not confined | 
mination. He was very little of a sectari- | 
vw his heart’s desire to see the whole} 
ent of Great Britain united in one ex-| 


olemnation of slavery, and of earnest | 
monstrance with all who justified or} 
To this end, he caused many documentg of | 
ate character, and especially such as showed | 
¢ the different churches in America, and | 
ters and journals, towards slavery, to be | 
j and extensively circulated in the different reli-| 
f England, and laid before the conductors 
s religious papers. Much good is known 

sey ited from his labors in this direction. 
ls to be said here, how indifferent the| 
zs, as a body, have showed them-| 
frank yet courteous remonstrances and | 
reessions of their English brethren. | 
ferred to follow the false lights of expedi- 
’ , the counsels of timidity and apa-) 
ito trust in the hollow promises of selfish pol-| 


itraders. Such demonstrations as were made | 
owey, Parkman, Putnam, Gannett and others, | 
e grief to Mr. Estlin’s mind, as well as} 
, e; but it was inconsiderable, when com- | 
oj with the disappointment and regret he felt at} 
cing bow general was the submission, on the part of | 
ican Unitarians, to the pro-slavery doctrines and | 
hese men, and how great and ominous a} 
i regard t the worst of crimes brooded over | 
h claimed for itself preéminent intelli- | 
iuence, and which professed to hold more} 
and liberalising views of man’s brotherhood, 
1ims and duties, than any other religious 
ind. It may be said, without fear of con-| 
that of all the American Unitarian ministers | 
who have, from time to time, fearlessly spoken the| 
istian trath, touching the manifold wrongs | 
‘o the American slave, not one has escaped perse- 
o, censure, and abuse, from his own denomina- 
ne form or another, and scarcely one but has 
ule to suffer in bis worldly prospects. A mark-| 
ecution has followed the younger ministers of 
nination, who have ventured to speak out 
slavery, and has driven the larger part of the | 
izhtful and manly among them to seek positions in- 
endent of the control of the Unitarian body, and of 
rrow ends to which, for many years, it has been 
st exclusively devoted. From the days of Dr. 
Channing and Dr. Follen, both of whom, though in dif- 
ferent measure, felt the weight of this denominational 
persecution, the number of witnesses to the unfaithfal-| 
sof the American Unitarian body to its high calling 
Christian duty havo been constantly multiply-| 
ing. This is, indeed, a digression ; yet not misplaced, | 
i notice of one, who, for his father’s sake, through 
il! early associations, and from the convictions of his 
vn soul, loved the Unitarian faith, and earnestly de-| 
(o Witness the fruits which he believed could not} 


and its 


come from its sincere and hearty promulgation ; | 
snd who expended much time and gave his best labors, | 
ith and in sickness, to effect these most desirable 
M 
—_— 


HOW TO OPPOSE THE SLAVE POWER. 
lie Usirarian AutuMNAL Convention was beld at | 
lence, R. i., Oct. 24th and 25th, and @ report of} 
given in the Christian Register and Christian In- 
‘week before last. After much discussion of va-| 
s of a theological and denominational charac- 
R. Hassant, of Mendon, Mass., * wished 
we a resolution condemnatory of American 
tir ruled the motion out of order, un- 
t under discussion was first laid on the 
This ¢ Convent 


aS Withdrawn 


on refused to do, and the reso- 
, or rather not entertained.’ 
Mr. Hassace again urged his reso- 
ubject of slavery. *He wanted to have 
i¢ Convention taken upon his resolution.’ 
kies Il. Baiguam, Taunton, Mass., thought 
s distinct matter on which there 
y be, by implication, an expression of 
general subject Mr. HassaLu was anxious 
S torward. He 
nt is, and introduced Mr. Waitmayn, who 
After 
r, Wuitmay, and confirmatory remarks 


alluded to the building of a 


lect funds for that purpose. 


& E. Hare, Mr. Georce W. Bonn, of Bos- 

td the following resolution : | 

‘ J + | 
*', that this Convention, earnestly desiring 
“on of the area of Freedom, and pr-etically 


wae ar sbhorrence of Slavery, and our sympathy 
Who are oppressed, in the earnest belief that | 

ruin teins of accomplishing this end is to 

: spirit of Christianity, cordially recom- 
oe eur churches to raise immediately the sam 
” rect 4 church in Lawrence, Kansas Terri- | 


Pread the true 


. * i. Hassace withdrew his resolution in favor of 
rt i, » know not what the precise phraseo-| 

* resolution was, but regret that it was 

bets Mr. Bonp’s | 
mously adopted, and soon after the 
mt “JUrned, having thus, with that wisdom 

: ‘ Which is foolishness in th® sight of God, 
the anti-slav ery feeling of the C pnvention | 
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| ing and example of Jesus and the teachings and exam- 


SALLIE HOLLEY IN MARLBORO’ AND 
NORTHBORO". 
Dear Farexp Gagpison : 

Sanday evening, October 21st, Miss Holley spoke to 
a few of the people of this good old town the words of 
salvation as found in the gospel of liberty. The eve- 
ning was stormy, and the roads very muddy, and ac- 
cordingly the attendange was limited ; but those who 
did attend were people who were open to receive, un- 
prejudiced, the great ideas and earnest thoughts of the 
speaker ; and many of them, I doubt not, will enter 
with more éarnestness than heretofore into the cause so 
ably set forth ; and earnestness is what we want in this 
great cause—not on numbers does our strength depend. 

Not to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong. 

I would not undertake to report the words or the 
ideas of the lecture ; I should only mutilate or destroy ; 
still, I would say a few words in relation to it. 

The feeling and impressiveness of utterance evinced 
the sincerity of the speaker’s belief in the truth of the 
cause she so ably advocated, and drew forth the sym- 
pathies of her hearers in behalf of the down-trodden 
victims of oppression, who groan beneath the weight of 
Republican despotism. 

The speaker drew a vivid contrast between the teach- 


ples of those of to-day, who, though professing to be his 
true disciples, still trample beneath their feet all that 
Jesus held most dear ; and, like the priest and Levite 
of old, pass bleeding humanity by on the other side. 

Miss Holley denied the charge of infidelity made 
against the abolitionists, which is ever ready to be pre- 
ferred by the bigot and sectarian against those whose 
arguments they can neither comprehend nor refute ; 
showing that striving to ameliorate the condition of 
humanity, and to lift the human mind above the con- 
dition of the brute, was the highest attribute of Chris- 
tianity. 

Many people stay away from the meetings holden by 
the Agents of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, declaring 
that they cannot give their support or sanction to the 
preachers of infidelity, licentiousness, and anarchy i} 
and, from within their ball-proof mail of ignorance and | 
prejudice, hurl their anathemas upon the devoted heads | 
of those few noble servants of truth, who, now in the | 
middle of the nineteenth century, amid republican pro- | 
fessions, and boastings of freedom, dare to proclaim the 
doctrine of universal liberty! Let such beware how) 
they despise the day of small things, for 

‘Right will triumph at the last, 
So round and round we run.’ 





A cause that can call forth from private life such a) 
band of devoted men and women, to endure the oblo-} 
quy, reproach and persecution which are, and have ever | 
been, the chief weapons of the minions of the kingdom | 
of sin, is sure to prosper—snch devoteduess to the cause | 
of truth will not go unrewarded. 

It seems to me that Miss Holley’s visit to this place 
must be productive of much good, and that it will re- 
move the scales of prejudice from many eyes, thus en- 
abling them to see, in all its beauty, the glorious doc- 
trine of human redemption from ignorance and oppres- 
sion. 

The meeting at Northboro’ was very respectably 
attended. The arrangements for the meeting were 
made by Dr. Allen, the Unitarian minister of that place, 
who takes a lively interest in the cause. Would that I 
could say the same of other professed ministers of Christ 
in that place! 

A goodly interest in the words of the speaker seemed 
to be felt, and the attendance was as large as any one 
who knew the town could expect, although, if reading 
the Nutionol Era had had a tendency to produce anti- | 
slavery sentiment and action, it would, I should judge, 
be far different ; for, if I mistake not» there has been | 
in that place, at one time, ninety subscribers to that | 
paper. 

I noticed at the meeting the Orthodox minister of} 


| skill. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We are indebted to various publishers, for a number 
of new and valuable works, appropriate to the season, 
worthy of a wide circulation, and serviceable to the 
cause of bleeding humanity. We can only give the 
titles of some of these, this week, promising a more par- 
ticular notice in subsequent numbers. 


A Norra Sie View or Stavery. Tux Rervcre: or, 
the Narratives of Fugitive Slaves in Canada. Relat- 
ed by Themselves. With an Account of the History 
and Condition of the Colored Population of Upper 
Canada. By Bexsamin Drew. Boston: Published 
by John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. pp. 387. 


Boston: Shepard, 


Guienwoop ; or, the Parish Boy. 
Clark & Co. 1855. pp. 429. 


Scenes in THe Practice or a New Yorg SurGeon. 
By Epwarp H. Dixon, M. D., Editor of the Scalpel. 
With Eight Iilustrations by Darley. New York : 
De Witt & Davenport, Publishers. 1855. pp. 407. 


Wacer or Barrie: a Tale of Saxon Slavery in Sher- 
wood Forest. By Henry W. Heruzert, Author of 
‘Henry VIII. and his Six Wives,’ ‘The Captains of 
the Greek and Roman Republics,’ ‘The Roman Trai- 
tor,’*Marmaduke Wyvil,’ ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. 
&c. New York: Published by Mason Brothers, 22 
Park Row. 1855. pp. 336. 


Caste: a Story of Republican Equality. By Sydney 
A. Story, Jr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
New York: J.C. Derby. 1856. pp. 540. 

Tue Iroqvors ; or, the Bright Side of Indian Charac- 
ter. By Minnie Myrtle. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1855. pp. 317. 


Amy Lee ; or, Without and Within. By the Author of 
‘Our Parish.’ Boston: Brown, Bazin & Co. 1856. 
pp. 376, 





——=—_ 

Artistic Excetnence. We again desire to call at- 
tention to the marble bust of Wenpet. Puitirps, Esq., 
executed by Mr. Jonn A. Jackson, and to be found for 
a short time longer at his studio, 33 School Street, in 
this city. In every respect, it is more than satisfactory 
—it is admirable, and not to be transcended. Mr. 
Jackson is @ young artist, who bids fair to be famous 
us a sculptor, provided he can be encouraged to devote 
himself to his profession. He is as modest and unpre- 
tending, as he is already remarkable for his artistic 
In a city like Boston, with so many gentlemen 
of wealth and taste, he ought to find liberal and enthu- 
siastic patrons. He needs only to be known to be ap- 
preciated, and we trust also to be constantly employed. 
How much were Powers and CLEevencer indebted to 
Nicnotas Loneworru, of Cincinnati, for his timely 
countenance and aid ! Is there no kindred spirit in Bos- 
ton to take Mr. Jackson by the hand, and give him a 
generous lift? Call at his studio, and see what he is 
capable of achieving. In addition to the beautiful 
bust of Mr, Pastures, Mr. Jackson has completed a 
clay model of the head of Dr. Lyman Beecuer, which is 
astonishingly life-like, and must delight all the friends 
of that venerable man who behold it. They ought to 
see that it is put into marble, without fail. 

The price of Mr. Purstirs’s bust is ten dollars, in 
plaster. Whoever purchases it will be sure of posses- 
sing by far the best likeness which has yet been taken 
of him—-and no better can be. It deserves a place 


| wherever there are means to obtain it, in every house- 


hold consecrated to freedom. It would give us the ut- 
most pleasure to attend to any orders from abroad, not 


‘only on account of our high regard for Mr. Pariires, 


but for the encouragewent of an artist of superior merit. 
caeaee be 

Passmore Witiiamson. A large and well-executed 

lithographic view of Passmore Wittiamson, the victim 

of judie‘al usurpation and tyranny, in his cell in Moy- 

amensing Prison, is for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 


ios,’ as they are called, for the course they take in at- 
tacking what are called American institutions. While 
i. Enrope, when a reform jo 29 be ofiated, o 
as an engine nst the money-power, or t 
Lords against cn Orneten or the tiers elat — 
the ancient regime, here, the ever-varying tides of pub- 
lic opinion sway hither and thither, and bear up or 
down upon their bosom whatever and everything that 
float thereon. If a reform is to be effected which 
strikes at the root of a great national sin, anchored in 
the Constitution, and clasping in its hundred arms the 
wealth, the aristocracy, the literature, the pulpits, the 
prejudices, and the passions of the people, the man who 
seizes his axe, and gives vigorous blows at the founda- 
tion, must expect to be called an Ishmaelite. Therefore, 
the Radical Abolitionist must stand in a belligerent 
position. He has no vote to cater for, no person to 
please, no book that he will expurgate for Southern lati- 
tudes, no favor that he bows to win; for, above the 
fluctuations of the political slough, the ebb and flow of 
markets and money-gettings, he sees his star shining 
in the sky of the future, and in that future lives: 

Of course, this is but the most meagre sketch of an 
hour-and-a-half’s address. Had we a verbatim report 
of the whole, we should yet want a description of the 
manner of the speaker, the calm, full, easy tones of 
Voice, and the perfect aplomb of the man. stood as 
r~moved, when the mention of the mame of Passmore 

cjiamson aroused a tempest of applause that continu- 
ed for several minutes, as when his denunciations of 
things, sacred and profane, was confronted by the calm, 
breathing silence, which, while it could not assent, was 
too tolerant and manly to become other than silence. 
For our own part, we can pardon many things to the 
spirit of liberty ; and while entering our dissent to 
much the orator said, we feel in the moving spirit of 
the times, in che vast demand of the sum of al! villanies, 
in the murmuring sound of the gathering tempests of a 
people’s wrath, and in all the lessons of the past, that 
many things this ‘ fanatic’ said are true ; and we felt, 
at the moment of their utterance, that, had those words 
been proclaimed a dozen years ago, the tar-pot and 
feather-basket would have asserted the right to be used. 
It is something, at least, that we have here, practically, 
accepted as true the words of Jefferson, we believe, that 
‘error of opinion may be safely tolerated, so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.’ 


{It is amusing to see how desirous the Journal is 
to pay Mr. Phillips a merited compliment, and yet how 
careful it is to put in some indefinite disclaimers, so as 
not to give offence in that quarter. 

But here is a critic (!) whom Barnum ought to se- 
cure among his travelling curiosities :— 


Wenpe.t Puttips. We attended the lecture of this 
* radical abolitionist,’ as he said he considered himself, 
on Monday evening, and were considerably disappoint- 
ed. It is absurd to call such a man an orator. He 
lacks nearly every characteristic of even a forcible speak- 
er. (!) His ideas are common-plice, and the language 
in which he clothes them destitute alike of vigor and 
beauty. (!) Ithas become the fashion, now-a-days, to 
eulogise as eloquent the tamest productions of every 
small bore yankee who chooses to set up as a lectarer, 
with no cther capital than impudence. Wecannot con- 
ceal our disgust, when men of this stamp undertake 
the work of libelling the greatest man that Massachu- 
sects ever had the honor to produce, and compared with 
whom, the pigmies who are now heralded as orators are 
alike insiguificant in patriotism, intellect and worth.— 
Wendell Phillips announces himself an infidel to the 
Church, and a traitor to the State, thereby hoping to 
acquire that distinction for his audacity, which he is 
conscious never could be gained by his intelligence.— 
The petty ambition of the boy who put a stone on the 
railroad track, in order to be talked about, is a grade | 
above that of the creature who raised his puny voice in | 
defiance of the Constitution and religious sentiments of! 
the people, for the purpose of acquiring notoriety as an 
agitator. 

Mr. Phillips, besides setting up as an orator, is gen- 
erally regarded by his admirers as a model of taste. 
He showed the validity of his pretensions on Monday 
evening, by dragging in an old, pointless joke, which | 
had no applicability to the subject—to the effect that a! 
Scotchman would foilow a sixpence to the other side of | 
hell—we need not beg pardon for introdueing the word, 
as Mr. Phillips is good authority, in a question of pur- 
ity of diction, But we suppose it was excusable, as it was | 
the first thing in his leccure that indicated an effort to} 
raise it above the standard of stupidity. We ought, al-| 
so, to be lenient to men like Phillips for assailing the | 
character of great and good men now departed ; for,| 
like the fool who stakes his life to assassinate a prince, 
just for the name of the thing, it is their only chance of | 
distinction.— Pittsburgh Daily Union. 





The secret of this ridiculous and malignant criticism | 


LECTURES ON SLAVERY. This course of Lec- 
tures will be delivered in the TREMONT TEMPLE, at 


Read by MRS. M. E. 
Dec. 183—Hon. JOSEPH M. ROOT, of Ohio. 
Dec. 20—Hon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, of New York. 
Dec. 27—Hon. LEWIS D. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 
Jan. 3—Hon. HENRY W. HILLIARD, of Ala. 


Geo. 
Jan. 31—Hon. HENRY B. STANTON, of New York. 
Feb, 7—WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Feb. 14—Dr. WILLIAM ELDER, of Pa, 
Feb, 21—Hon. JAMES BELL, of N. H. 
Mar. 6—EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, Esq. 





PROBABLE SUBSTITUTES. 
Hon. A. P. BUTLER, of 8. C. 
Dr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, of Va. 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, of N. Y. 


Tickets at $3 each, admitting a Lady and Gentleman, 
can be obtained at Ticknor’s, 135, and Jewett’s, 117 
Washington st. 

G3 No Single Tickets will be sold. 

SAMUEL G. HOWE, 
Chairman Lecture Com. 





FURTHER RECEIPTS 
In aid of the Publication of the Pamphlet on the Bos- 
ton Mob of 1836. 


Geo. W. Stacy, Milford, $1 00 
C. Cowing, W. Roxbury, 1 00 
Mary G. Chapman, for pledge, 5 00 
John Sawyer, for do. 1 00 
Wm. B. Towne, Brookline, 1 00 





iF WM. WELLS BROWN, an Agent of the Ameri- 

ican Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings as follows : 
New Bedford, Sunday, 

Morning, afternoon and Sire. Mov. 1 





Ge SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 
Diamond Hill Plain, R. 1, Sunday, 

North Attleboro’, 
Attleboro’, 
Providence, R. I., 
Pawtucket, ‘* 


Noy 18 

Wednesday, * . Zh. 
Thursday, « 2 
Sunday, ee * 26. 
Tuesday, * 87s 





MARRIED—At St. Anne’s Church, Westminster, 
London, 8th of Oct. ult., by the Rev. Nugent Wade, 
Firz Avctoe Humbert to Miss Cuanissa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Wetts Brown, United States. 





The New York Tribune, 1855--6. 
TP.HE TRIBUNE is now in the middle of its fifteenth 
year; Vol. XV. of its weekly issue commenced on 
the first of September last. The American public need 
not now be made acquainted with its character or claims 
to consideration. With but a subordinate regard for 
pradence, policy or popularity, it has aimed to stand 
for Righteousness, for Truth, for Humanity, against 
fortified Iniquity, Fraud and Oppression There is not 
a slave-trader on this Continent, though he may never 
read anything bat his bills of sale and notes payable, 
who does not know and hate THE TRIBUNE ; there is 
not an extensive fabricator of drugged and poisonous 
Liquors who does not consider it a very dangerous and 
immoral paper, and wonder why its publication is toler- 
ated in a commercial, cotton-buying City like New-York, 
Tue Newark Mexcury once forcibly remarked that it 
had never known a hard, griping, screwing, avaricious 
employer who was not hostile to THE TRIBUNE, nor 
one eminently generous and kindly who did not like it. 
Prompt and plain-spoken in its denunciations of iniqui- 
ty and abuses of power, while claiming no exemption 
from human fallibility, it may have done temporary in- 
justice to individuals, but it has never been unfaithful 
to Principle, nor deaf to the cries of the wronged and 
suffering. In its columns the advocates of novel and 
unpopular theories contemplating the melioration of 
human woes, especially those of the voiceless and down- 
trodden, have ever found audience and hospitality ; 
while it has ardently resisted, and will persistently com- 
bat, every attempt to proscribe and degrade any class 
because of diversities of Nativity, Creed or Color. 

In defiance of calumnies the most atrocious, and of 
hostilities the most deadly and untiring, THE TRIBUNE 
| has grown steadily in public appreciation from the day 
of its origin. Its means of serving the public have been 
| augmented in proportion. Instead of a single editor, 


is found in the fact, that the Pittsburgh Union is the) with one or two assistants, its organization now com- 


that place, though I heard him, in private remarks after | 21 Cornhill—price 50 come. Those who have felt their 
meeting, denounce Garrison in the set terms peculiar to | aympetbies stirred in his bebalf will do well to make it 
his class, such as ‘ infidel,’ ‘ disorganizer,’ &e.—charg- | * visible household testimony against his cruel impris- 
ing him with retarding the progress of liberty. I wou- | ment. 
der he does not set ‘ Garrison’ a better example, and 
do something himself for the cause of human freedom ! 
Yours, for truth, 
Marlboro’, Oct. 28, 1855. 


A FPUGITIVE IN MILFORD. 


Frrenp Garrison : 





| {FA large portion of our first page is occupied with 
| the malignant pro-slavery diatribes of the purchased | 
| tools of the Slave Power, North and South. We can 
GEO. B. WOOD. | publish nothing more effectusl in behalf of the Anti- 
i Slavery cause. No department of our paper is so ad- 
monitory as the ‘ Reruce or Oppression.’ If the vil- 
|lany compressed therein, from week to week, fail to 

Iam quite happy to inform you that one more of the | create the deepest moral abhorrence, then all reverence | 
victims of Southern oppression is on his way to Canada, | for justice and liberty has perished in the land. 
* that cold but happy land.’ 

Last Friday, we were informed of the presence in| 2 Danien S. Wurtney, agent and colporteur for! 
our village of a fugitive from Richmond, Virginia. The | the American Anti-Slavery Society, will be in Beverly 
poor fellow was conducted to my store, to receive the | and its vicinity, during the ensuing week, to prosecute | 
aid and sympathy of the Anti-Slavery friends. There his labors in behalf of those in bondage. We trust he 
could be no mistake that he had been a chattel in every will meet with a friendly reception and hearty codpera- 
sense of that terrible term. It was with great difficulty | tiou. 
that we could convince him that he was among his 
He trembled with fear as he sat at 
and refused to eat. 














tg An error of 1000 votes in the returns from Nor- 
my table, | folk county being corrected reduces Mr. Walley’s vote! 
Ogres | in that county to 1654, and makes his vote in the State} 
By care and watchfulness we kept him till the next j» 470. The total vote is, therefore, according to the’ 


morning, when we made up a sufficient amount to send Advertiser, 137,358, Gardner 51,933, Rockwell 36,867 

‘ ’ ’ . , , ’ 

him to Worcester, to take the underground railroad. Beach 85,077 
a2 


Before this, I trust he bas reached that soil, which 


friends. 


"2.1. eet m 
ty Our renders in New Bedford will not forget that 

Oh, how I blush, that in all Massachusetts there is wy. Wetts Brown is to speak there on Sunday next, 
not an inch of free soil redeemed—no place of safety) at the usual hours of service. This is Mr. Brown’s 


for man, woman or child, who wears a colored skin. | first visit to New Bedford since his return from Eu- 


| rope. 


alone is free. 


‘God of the poor and friendless, 
Shall this unequalled wrong, 
This agony be endless? 
How long, oh God! how long 





From the Pittsburgh Commercial Journal. 


LECTURE OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


The. ican hecl-of eld, As was previously announced for the occasion, Mr. | 
The Holy Ghost to smother, | Phillips delivered an address on Monday night, before | 

And crush the God: within 1. | a larger audience, we suspect, than ever assembled in 

’ | this city under the auspices of the Young Men’s Library 

Shame on our professions of Republicanism and Association. A more attentive assemblage we do not 
Christianity! We are unworthy and base. May God , remember to have seen any where. Where listeners felt 
it impossible to coincide with the speaker, they kept a 
| most respectful silence ; where they did feel he was 
| smiting the serpent with good yeoman blows upon the 
| head, and probing the gangrened sore to the quick, they 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. granted a just measure of applause. The speaker him- 
| self, cool and imperturbable, stood forth without note 


The Sixth Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Bazaar closed at the ‘or line of written speech, and with such fitting phrase 
Mechanics’ Institute, Oct. 26th, with unexpected suc-' as that each word was felt to be just the one required 
cess, its proceeds being upwards of eight hundred dol-/ for the connection in which it was employed. ere 


Shall man set on his brother 


assist us in the work of repentance, before our doom is 
sealed ! G. W. 8. 


_—— — es 


partisan of the present national administration, and | 
therefore as destitute of shame as of principle. 
cc -_—--— 


Stavery in A Free Strate. Rev. T. B. McCormick, | 
a minister of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, | 
publishes in the Tribune, a statement of the outrages | 
to which he has been subjected for befriending the fam-| 
ily of a man named Brown, who was arrested and im-| 
prisoned on suspicion of aiding two female slaves, with | 
their children, to escape from Union County, Ky., into} 
Canada. Brown was sentenced to the penitentiary for! 
two years, by a Kentucky oourt, for abducting slaves ;, 
and on the same testimony, the grand jury found a bill 
against Mr. McCormick, for ‘ the crime of abducting and 
stealing slaves,’ &c.—the accusation referring *to the} 
same slaves, although Mr. McCormick had not been in | 
Kentucky for several years previously. Gov. Powell, 
of Ky., made a requisition on the Governor of Indiana! 
for the delivery of McCormick, for an offence commit- 
ted in Indiana, if an offence was committed at all. The 
Governor of Indiaua honors the requisition, and MeCor- 
mick, a minister of the gospel, is outlawed for obeying | 
the Divine command, ‘to do unto others as he would} 
they should do unto him.’ Gov. Powell, in his requi- 
sition on Governor Wright, * presents his demand,’ * by | 
virtue of the authurity vested in (him) by the Constitu-. 
tion and laws of the United States.” We should like to! 
be pointed, the Tribune pertinently remarks, to the 
clause of the Constitation which clothes the Governor of 
Kentucky with the authority to demand the surrender 


prises a numerous body of writers, each fitted by special 
accomplishment and experience for the particular line 
of discussion to which his pen is devoted ; the daily 
amount of reading matter given more than quadruples 








that of its earliest issues ; a staff of valued correspond- 
ents encircles the globe, transmitting early and intelli- 
gent narrations of whatever is most worthy of atten- 
tion ; while Politics, Legislation, Literature, Art, His-| 
tory—in short, whatever affects the social well-being of | 
mankind, Polemic Theology alone excepted—finds here | 
the freest and most searching discussion. | 

Attached by profound conviction to the beneficent | 
policy of Industrial development and Internal Intercom- | 
munication, whose most conspicuous champion through | 
the last Half-Century was HENRY CLAY—imbued, | 
moreover, with that spirit of forbearance toward our}! 
weaker neighbors and toward the much wronged Abo-| 
rigives of this Continent, and of Peace with All, which | 
will hallow the name of Whig, THE TRIBUNE, while 
surrendering no jot of its proper independence, co-oper-_ 
ate¢ earnestly aud ardently with the Whig party so long 
as its vitality was preserved. When in 1850-2 an at-; 
tempt was made to interpolate slave-hunting into its 
creed, we sternly resisted that imposition ; when, at 
the close of the last Presidential canvass, it was seen 
that a large portion of the Whigs preferred to defeat 
their own party rather than allow its Anti-Slavery wing 
to share its triumph, even under a conservative Chief 
on @ Pro-Slavery platform, we knew and proclaimed’ 
that the Whig party was no more. Subsequent events, | 
including the rise and culmination of the Know-Noth- | 


of a citizen of Indiana, to be tried for an alleged of-| ing conspiracy, and the speedy absorption therein of, 
fence against the laws of Kentucky, while residing in the whole force of Pro-Slavery Whigism, only er-| 
Indiana—for it is not pretended nor stated that Mr. ed our undoubting anticipations. With no sickly lam- 
McCormick came into the former State. If citizens of entations, therefore, for the inevitable by-gone, 4 
Free States are subject to the laws and jurisdiction of all! with hope, and joy, and sympathy, and words of cheer, | 
the Slave States, why does it not follow that citizens of| have we hailed the beginning and watched the progress | 
Slave States are subject to the laws and jurisdiction of of that mighty REPUBLICAN movement, which, im-; 
all the Free States? How will the South like the legit- | pelled by the perfidious violation of the Missouri Com-! 
imate application of this doctrine ? | pact, and stimulated by the astounding outrages where- | 

Da 08 | of the rights of the Free Settlers of Kansas have been | 


Wholesale Stampede.—There have been but 
a few slaves in this (Marion) county at any time ; and 
the number, already less than fifty probably, promises 
soon to be represented by acipher. Our proximity to 
the Pennsylvania line, which, where it runs nearest us, 
is not more than twenty miles from Fairmount, renders 
the possession of slave property undesirable. On Sat- 
urday night last, six slaves started for Pennsylvania— 
two men and two women belonging to Thomas Knotts, 
one man belonging to Absalom Knotts, and one woman 
to the estate of Jane Doudell. Nor were they content 
to take themselves @ff only, but they took with them six 
horses belonging to different gentlemen of this county, 
besides various articles of clothing, bedding, &c. They 
were supplied, too, with fire-arms. In short, it would 
appear that they either possessed a good deal of forecast, 
or were prompted in the action by some agent of the 


‘the victims—by the repeated and utter vitiation of 
their elections by an armed mob collected by conspira- 
cy, and hurled suddenly apon them from the border 
counties of the neighboring Slave State, is destined to! 
sweep away the land-marks of old party fouds, and unite 

| the true hearts and strong arms of the free-souled in 
one mighty effort to confine the scourge and scandal of 
our country within the limits of the States which un- 

| wisely uphold it, To the success of this effort, the en- 
ergies of THE TRIBUNE will be sternly devoted ; 
while the TEMPERANCE REFORM, including the en- 
| tire suppression of the Traffic in Intoxicating Bevera- 
| ges, will find in it, as hitherto, an earnest and unflinch- 
| ing champion. 
| Commencing as a daily folio sheet of moderate size, | 
and with scarcely a shadow of patronage, THE TRI- 
BUNE is now issued in quarto form Datty (three dis- 
tinct editions), Semt-Weexty and Werkty, on a sheet 


‘underground railroad.’— Fairmount True Virginian. | 44 by 34 inches, eight ample pages of six columns each. 





lars. Owing to the prolonged illness of one of the Ba- 
zaar Committee, and the absence from the city of several | 
others, this was far beyond their most sanguine expec- | 
tations, being two hundred dollars more than was real-| 
ized last year. To those fuithfal friends in this city, who, 
from year to year, have responded to our call, we feel 
the more indebted, because we know our views are, in| 
some measure, repulsive to them; and although we_ 
feel sure they will at last come to view them as the} 
safest and truest, we know they now look upon them as 
somewhat visionary. 

For the boxes of beautifal goods received from Bos- 
ton, Dedham, Plymouth, Rochester and Detroit, we 
offer our heartfelt thanks—no aid conld ever have been 
extended more timely. We would gladly name some 
of the articles particularly beautiful, but time and space 
fail. Let these friends remember that this is mission- 
ary ground, upon which, with much toil, the cross of 
Anti-Slavery has been planted, and should not be left 
to fall back to darkness and indifference. 

To the Gazetie and the Commercial of this city, we 
are especially indebted for kind offices, which we cor- 
dially and gratefully acknowledge. 

Our fund from the sale will be appropriated to the 
aid of the nfi-Slavery Bugle, an unflinching and 
faithful paper, worthy the support of all the abolition- 
ists of the West, published in Salem, Ohio—to the Vigi- 
lance Committee of this city—and to the distribution of 
the series of Tracts now publishing by the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
SARAH OTIS ERNST. 





FF The annual Thanksgiving in Massachusetts will 


was no passionate utterance, no declamation, no am- 
bitious metaphor, no attempt to bear away his audience 
upon a tide of sounding words: those who know the 
man, know he is not of that genus. He reminded us of 
what we have read of old Diogenes. We saw him again 
with his lamp, searching for an honest man. Like those 
examiners of ships, who suspect hidden slaves in their 
dark corners, he first smokes all the crevices, until the 
very rats take to the brine, and then with pike or sabre 
probes all the recesses, if happily the fugitive may have 
escaped suffocation. If, with the tongue of Thersites, 
he showers his scorn upon the heads of all, and with 
the sardonic smile and bitter eye analyzes, depicts, and 
emblazons the sins and follies that cling, like the shirt 
of Nessus, to our yet inchoate republic, your bile sub- 
sides when from his lips you hear— I do not find fault 
with this. You have painted the picture, I have only 
written its name beneath it.’ As much as we thought 
he had sometimes over-described particular pictures in 
our national gallery of paintings, we confess, we felt 
that there was too much truth in many of them. He 
does not object to your striking ; be only asks you to 
hear him. He honestly declares to you, that he does 
not expect you to agree with him, for that he supposes 
and hopes history will write down his name, if she shall 
do it at all, as a contemner of a Constitution that re- 
cognizes the right of one man to have, hold and 
as a chattel another,—an infidel to a Church that has 
no voice to pray in the words of one of old—* Oh, Lord ! 
overturn, and overturn, and overturn, till he whose 
right it is shall reign ’—lest the Lord should hear his 

rayer, peradventure, and the Union be dissolved. 
While we had no heart to agsent to many things he ut- 
tered, we admired that perfect candor and honesty that 
disdain all subterfuge, that contemn all false glitter, 
that set before you the most ultra doctrines and the 
most unpalatable truths, sugared to the taste by no 
honied words, urged upon you by no wheedling phrase, 
but the simple wormwood and gall. There it is ; take 
it, if you will; if not, leave it. He calls a spade a 
spade, and has no dainty circumlocution to come at this 
‘ oblong agricultural implement.” 

The sum and substance of his lecture was this—a 
justification of the Radical Abolitionists, or the ‘ fanat- 





be observed Thursday, Nev, 20th. 





A Slave Heroine—The Trenton, (N. J.) 
Gazette records the passage through that town of a 
party of fugitive slaves, under the following remarkable 
circumstances :—Two years ago, a slave woman, ad- 
vanced in years, the mother of six children, who had 
all been sold from her when old enough to be usefal, 
overheard her master bargaining for the sale of her 
grandson, a boy fifteen years old, toatrader. This be- 
ing the last of her family, she resolved not to permit 


it, and the same night fied with the boy. They trav-) 


elled by the night Northward, going by the North 
star, and, after long wanderings, reached Canada. 

There she hired herselfout for wages, and two months 
ago, with the result of her own and her boy's labors, 
returned to the South, where, concealing herself in the 
woods, she revealed her presence only to her friends, 
aud thus collected seven of her children and grand- 
children. They started northward, travelling only by 
night, and concealing themselves during the day. Be- 
fore reaching Philadelphia, they were so worn out with 
hunger and hardship, as to be obliged to seek the aid 
of friends. They were found, and the whole party were 
then fed and clothed, and forwarded safely to Canada. 
The woman is nearly sixty years of age, yet alone she 
has done all this. Whata land is this! In what age 
are we living? America, hide thy guilty head ! 

Rough Times in Kansas.—In the Indepen- 
dence Dispatch of the Ist, we find a dispatch from St. 
Joseph, of same date, which says that Samuel Collins, 
a member of the Kansas Secret Army, met Mr. Patrick 
Laughlin at Doniphan, the previous day, and tried to 
shoot him. His gun missed fire; be then stabbed 
Laughlin in the abdomen. Laughlin then drew a re- 
volver, and shot him through the heart. Laughlin’s 

is despaired of. Laughlin belonged to the secret 
Association of Abolition adventurers in Kansas, and 
when fully 
of them in the papers at St. Joseph.—St. Lowis Re- 
publican. 

The Pacific Railroad Disaster—The St. 
Louis Democrat publishes a complete list of the victims 
and sufferers by this disaster. The dead are 30, and 
the wounded 70—in all, 100. : 


of their designs, made pubtication | $1! 


Its circulation has steadily grown from nothing to the 
| following aggregates : 
Daily issues (evening and morning) 29,500 copies, 
14,175“ 


| Semi-Weekly, 4, 

| Weekly, 136,500 « 
California edition, 6,000 «* 
Total, 186,175 copies. 


We believe no other newspaper in the world has a 
subscription list over half so large as this; and no pe- 
riodical of any sort can rival it. And while its extreme | 
cheapness rendering an increase of payiug readers only 
an indirect pecuniary advantage to us, has doubtless 
largely swelled its subscription list, it would be absur- 
dity not to perceive in this unprecedented patronage 
some evidence of public approval and esteem. 


TERMS. 


THE TRIBUNE employs no travelling agents, and 
sends out no papers on trust. [f it is not stopped when 
the term paid for expires, and the subscriber does not 
choose further to pay for it, we resort to no legal pro- 
cess to compel him. On the Weekly, we mean to stop 
every paper on the expiration of the advance payment, 
awaiting a fresh remittance from the subscriber. If 
none comes, the account is closed. We pay no local 
agents; wish no money paid to any when the payer 
cannot trust him to mail or otherwise send it to us ; 
once mailed, its safety is at our risk, (and a serious risk 
it often proves); but are grateful to every one who 

it a good work to obtain and forward the names 
and money of his friends and neighbors. Our terms in- 
variably are—for the 

DAILY TRIBUNE, $6 per annum. 

SEMI-WEEKLY, $3; two copies for $5 ; five for 


25. 
WEEKLY, $2; three copies for $5, five copies for 
pea age $12; twenty copies To ONE ADDRESS 


clabs, $1 each subscriber. : 
Addition mys a ee be. wode.t9.8.0ah. ah the 
alread mit. 
Price Pe ny nce ELEY & MCELRATH ° ~'| 
w eoHice No. 164 Naseaa st., New-York. |- 
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PHI LIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
Will publish, Nov. 20th, 


CASTE, 


A Story of Republican Equality, 
By SYDNEY A. STORY, Jr. 
In one large vol. 12 mo. 540 pp. Price, $1.25. 


/. powerful Anti-Slavery Novel will awaken. the 
attention of the public to a New Puase of the 
Great Question oF THE Day. ad 
To those who would be repelled by a tale of wrongs 
and atrocities, however true they might be, the Pub- 
lishers desire to say, that this is in the best sense a 
Novel —a love story, if the reader pleases — relating 
to the fortunes of persons belonging to the Privitecep 
Cuass. The condition of the Southern Slave is not the 
theme of the book. It is true, the author has written 
with a purpose, but it does not lie upon the surface ; 
and the reflective reader will find that its force falls 
quite as much upon Northern as upon Southern soci- 


ety. 
The Publishers do not wish to give any hint of the 
UNIQUE PLOT 


of this Novel ; preferring that the thousands of readers 
a enjoy the pleasures of its surprises for them- 
selves. 


MODERN PILGRIMS: 


Showing the Improvements in Travel, 
and the Newest Methods of reach- 
ing the Celestial City. 

By GEORGE WOOD, 

Avruor or ‘ Peter Scutemr. in AMERICA.” 

In two vols. 12 mo. Price, $1.75. 


TS idea of this work was suggested to the author 
by the inimitable ‘* Celestial Railroad” of Haw- 
thorne. But in the application of the idea to the reli- 
gious societies of modern times, the author is indebted 
to noone. Itis a continuous story of the Pilgrimage 
of some cultivated and piously disposed people, in which 
they visit in turn various cities, castles and hotels, 
representing the leading religious denominations. But 
no description can do the work justice. It is fall of 
trenchant satire upon life, manners, and opinions; and 
at the same time, it has much of pathos which cannot 
but awaken sympathy. 

This work will make a sensation in the religious 
world. It is proper to add, that the author takes the 
same stand-point with honest John Bunyan. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 Winter Srreer, Boston. 


Anti-Slavery Men and Women! 


HALL we have your hearty codperation in our 
efforts to place in the hands of every intelligent 
reader, these two books ?— 


I. The North-Side View of Slavery, 
The Canadian Refugees’ Own Narratives. 
By BENJ. DREW. 


II. An Inside View of Slavery, 
—oR— 
A TOUR AMONG THE PLANTERS. 
By Dr. ©. G. PARSONS. 


Tt should be borne in mind, that these volumes are 
not works of fiction, or stories of the imagination, but 
true records of what these intelligent travellers saw 
with their own eyes, and heard with their own ears ; 
and we challenge the world to disprove the truth of 
their averments. Mr. Drew went to Canada, and 
travelled from town to town, from cabin to cabin, and 
took down the statements which fell from the lips of the 
Refugees ; and he has given them to the world, nearly 
verbatim, in this soul-stirring volume. 

Men snp Women or America! you may learn 
much, if you will, from these THIRTY THOUSAND 
CANADIAN SLAVES. They can take you behind the 
curtain, and tell you of the practical workings of the 
slave system,—that beautiful, Christian, Democratic 
institution of America, which finds so many apologists 
and defenders. They can tell you of the sufferings, 
toils, privations and perils which they endured and 
suffered, in effecting their escape from the land of 
bondage ; and they will speak to you of their present 
prospects and hopes, in their undisturbed Canadian 
homes. 


THE INSIDE VIEW, by Dr. PARSONS, 


Is a most graphic description of what he saw and heard 
of the workings of the ‘ patriarchal institution,’ dur- 
ing © two years’ sojourn among the planters of the ex- 
treme South,—those modern Abrahams, Isaacs and 
Jacobs. But few have bad such opportunities for 
close observation as Dr. Parsons. He penetrated where, 
perhaps, no other Northern man had ever preceded 
him, and saw in detail, and in extenso, from day to 
day, and from week to week, sights well calculated to 
arouse the hidden fire of a freeman’s heart. 


FREEMEN OF AMERICA! 


Read and circulate these books! We want ONE 
THOUSAND AGENTS, to canvass the entire North 
with these arguments for Freedom. Scatter them 
broadcast ! 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





BOSTON. 


P.S. One dollar is the price of each book, for 
which sum they will be sent by mail to any address. 
N16 6wis 


THE RAG PICKER: 


Or, Bound and Free, 


30pp. Price $1 25. 


* We have read this work, which claims to be a rec-~ 
ord of facts by an eye and ear witness, with thrilling 
iuterest, at a single sitting. It deserves to be placed 
in the same category with * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ though 
not so exclusively devoted to delineations of the slave 
system at the South. What higher panegyric can we 
bestow upon it ? ’—~Boston Liberator. 





12 mo. 


‘A blast, and a very furious one, too, against the 
Fugitive Slave Law, with a strong advocacy of the 
Maine Law by way of underplot..-—W. ¥. Churchman. 


* As a whole, life in the South is fairly and honestly 
pictured, to our own knowledge, aud the scenes and in- 
cidents are such as we have witnessed many a time in 
Virginia and Maryland, years ago.’—WV. ¥. Times— 
not anti-slavery. 


* A most intensely exciting book.’—Puritan Recor- 
der. 


‘The story is a most exciting one, well and power- 
fully written. * * * The reader will recognize some of 
the characters portrayed, and probably find one that 
answers very well for Anthony Burns.’— Bosion Trans. 


* No one can read it without being intensely interest- 
ed.’— Chicago New Covenant. 


‘ Written with distinguished ability.’— Boston Chron~ 
icle. 


* We have no clue to the authorship of this remarka- 
ble story, which, whether a pure fiction, or, as it pur~ 
ports to be, a record of facts, cannot but become @ 
of no inconsiderable note,’— Boston Atlas. Se 


For sale by booksellers generally. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
Oct. 19. 3t New York. 


COLORED PATRIOTS 


or THE 


American Revolution, 
. Pi eee = 


To which is added a brief survey of the Condition and 
Prospects of Colored Americans, 


Br WM. C. NELL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY H. B. STOWE. 
Just published, and for sale at the Anti-Slavery Of- 
fice, 21 Cornhill. Price, $1.25, 
Worcester Hydropathic Institution. 


HE Proprietors of this Institution aim to make it a 
T comfortable home for invalids at all seasons. The 


location is : and of access from 
a ort the oy Fr parr, br & ROG. 
Mass. M. D., or F. ; Sup’t, W > 


Woreester, April 13. ie 
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From Zion's Herald. 
DENNIS M’PHELIM’S LETTER 
To Dissuade his Brother Pathrick, in Ireland, from 
Emigrating to America. 


Dear PateRick -— 


An’ #0 ye’re for laving ould Ireland ; 
Just wait a bit, Pathrick, sweet heart ! 

I’ve a power o” the greatest news for ye, 
As soon as I get a fair start. 


An’ first, there’s the vyage ye’ll be makin’ ; 
(Its crossing the dape is no play) — 

There was none of our lads, save Jem Lakin, 
But died severa! deaths by the way. 


The boxes, and tubs, and old kittles, 
That Tim stowed so snoogly aboord, 

Have niver revived from the bating 
And ixercise that they indured. 


Och ! had ye seen Dermot’s new breeches 
All drinched in the salt ocean brine, 

An’ his undersbirts droppin’ their stitches, 
Ye'd think immigration less fine. 


Arrah ! nice it is, snug in yer shanty, 
To spake o’ the mountains 0’ goold 

That wait to be had for the askin’, 
An’ niver were counted nor toold. 


But, faith, whin ye get to those mountains, 
*Tis nothing but valleys ye see, 

Where a hen louse would live on starvation, 
So dry and so empty they be. 


I’ve got but one look at the dimonds, 
An’ thin they were clare out 0’ sight ; 
The praties are sunburnt and rotten, 
An’ the sound ones are spoilt with the blight. 


Thin our mate—O, Pathrick, dear jewel ! 
Each separate strand o’ that same 

Is strong as an ould gobbler’s sinews, 
And the open-wark steak is a shame ! 


There’s plenty of wark, but its diggin’ : 
For the natives are slinder ng laths ; 
If ye’!l show me a railroad they've levelled, 


Or one o’ these underground paths, 


That lead through the hearts o’ the hill-tops, 
Where a native the credit desarves 

Of a tithe o’ the huge botheration— 
I'll work that same job at the balves! 


An’ ye come, bring yer shovel and pickaxe ; 
For the whole land o’ Erin, swate Isle ! 
Is less than the overgrown mountain 
That we now have got to unpile. 


Thrue for ye! An’ thin the quare natives, 
Wi’ legs like a starved mountain goat, 
Wi’ ne’er av oil dhrap in their bodies, 
Are frightened to death an’ we vote! 


It’s a humbug—this same immigration ! 
At home we are poor,—but ye see, 

In sarving this pert Yankee nation, 
The sarvants 0’ sarvants we be. 


As I live, I’ve declared, in vexation, 

That were I once dead, and in pace, 
I'd kill myself fraely, if killin’ 

Could blot out our nation’s disgrace ! 
For why should a son or a daughter 

O’ Ireland, the brave an’ the bould, 
Draw wood, or be hewere o’ water, 

To be puid more in kieks than in gold? 


ANTI-SLAVERY V8. SECTARIANISM. 

For the following report of an admirable anti-slavery 
address, delivered by Rev. Ropent Hassary, of Men- 
don, at a donation meeting in aid of the Wesleyan 
church in Millville, on Saturday evening, Oct. 27th, 
we are indebted to Mr. Daniexz A. Comsrock, of that 
village, who has lately commenced doing a little at 
phonographic reporting, and who bids fair to take a 
high rank in that profession.—Ep. Lis. 


The Anti-Slavery, like every other reform, hasa di- 
rect tendency to lessen the influence of sectarianism. 
We have an illustration here to-night of this truth. 
Here in the same pulpit is a Baptist, a Methodist, and 
a Unitarian minister. On ordinary ions, ministers 
of different denominations keep as much as possible 
aloof from each other; but, some how, these reform 





are made to feel the blighting influence of slavery in a 
greater degree than many of the slaves. There are 
thousands upon thousands of minds in the Southern 
States in the blankest and blindest ignorance, simply 
through the existence of slavery. In Virginia, for in- 
stance, there are no less than 82,000 white adults who 
can neither read nor write. In North Carolina, the 
state of things is worse than this, and, indeed, through- 
out the entire South may be seen the blighting infiu- 
ence of ignorance. The influence of slavery is, to a 
great extent, seen at the North. The mind of many a 
man preparing for the pulpit has been cramped and 
pressed down, because he dared not look beyond Mason 
and Dixon’s line. How great must be the evil influence 
upon the mind ofthat minister, who is required to 
square bis words to meet the views of his congregation ! 
Slavery says to the prees at the North, * You shall not 
utter what you believe to be right’ ;—to the Tract So- 
ciety, * You shal! n6t issue this, that or the other book, 





movements bring ministers of different per to- 
gether, thereby lessening the power of sectarianism, 
one of the greatest curses to religion, the church, and 
the world. It has a tendency to close the mind and 
heart to the sanctifying influence of truth. The Anti- 
Slavery movement appeals to the heart ; it does not ap- 
peal to the head alone; it has no connection with mere 
doctrines. Hundreds of men have been drawn together 
to labor in these reforms, who, under other circum- 
stances, would never have known each other. Take, 


bee: it contains sentiments in opposition to the sys- 
tem.’ 

The debasing influence of slavery is seen upon the 
consciepce—one of the noblest elements of the mind, 
since it enables us to distinguish between right and 
wrong. There is nothing which has operated to weak- 
en and blast the conscience of men, both at the North 
and South, like this system of American slavery. Men 
must have light before conscience can be quickened 
into full life. So long as this state of things exists, we 








have little hope for humanity. Slavery is Popery to 
the mind. It declares that ‘Thus far shall the light 
shine, and no further.’ It is for the interest of slavery 


for example, Chapin and Beecher of New York. What 
brings these men together? Each recognizes the other 
as brother, though they differ in doctrinal matters ; 


them. This feeling expanded within me, until it took 
form in this book. The facts it contains are very ole 5 
the novelty it claims is the point of view from which 
those facts are seen and presented. I have treated all 
religions with reverence, and shown no more favor to 
one than to another. I have exhibited each one in the 
light of its own Sacred Books ; and in giving quota- 
tions, I have aimed in every case to present impartially 
the beauties and the blemishes. I have honestly tried 
never to exaggerate merits or conceal defects. I have 
not declared that any system was true, or that any one 
was false. I have even avoided the use of the word 
heathen ; for though harmless in its original significa- 
tion, it is used in a way that implies condescension or 
contempt ; and such a tone is inconsistent with the 
perfect impartiality I have wished to observe. 
tried to place each form of worship in its own light ; 
that is, as it appeared to those who sincerely believed 
it to be of divine origin. But even this candid method 
must necessarily produce a very imperfect picture, 
drawn as it is by a modern mind, so foreign to ancient 
habits of thought, and separated from them by the 
lapse of ages. The process has been exceedingly in- 
teresting ; for the history of the religious sentiment, 
struggling through theological mazes, furnishes the 
most curious chapter in the strange history of man- 
kind. 

l offer the results of my investigations with extreme 
timidity. Not because I am afraid of public opinion ; 
for I have learned to place exceedingly little value on | 
any thing the world can give or take away. But [) 
have been oppressed with anxiety, lest I should not 





to diffuse darkness rather than light. Many a con- 
science has slept through the debasing influence of that 
abominable system. Take, for instance, your neighbor 
men as Chapin himself, than to have one built, to be| bere in Millville, whom you suppose to be possessed of 
occupied by one of your long-faced, Orthodox minis- a conscience. He attendsa Convention at Worcester 
ters. Why? Because Beecher knows that Chapin sym-| for nomination of State officers. He says to himself— 
pathizes with his fellow-man, that he would lift him up| * How shall Tact? Shall T endorse every thing that is 
to his true position—the position God intended him to| 8° to be done here? If Slavery requires me to go 
occupy, without any reference to creeds or catechisms ;| fT Beach, shall obey? I must keep in the traces. 
and Beecher himself entertains similar views. Both | Slavery says that ‘Frank Pierce has done perfectly 
believe it to be better to raise up the downcast than to Tight ; his proceedings are all constitutional, al! pro- 
stick a creed into his head, and make him believe it.| motive of the highest interest of humanity—Beach 
I, for one, am willing to overlook a man’s religious be- | ust be nominated and elected—Rum and Slavery 
lief, if I know that he has a large heart—that he places ™USt go into office: ’—and this man from Millville, 


Chapin is a Restorationist, and Beecher an Orthodox. 
Beecher would rather have Chapin build a dozen 
churches, if the pulpits could all be filled by such 





| the welfare of his brother mortals above his creed—if| What does he do? Slavery says, ‘You must do this 


he is more anxions to set the slave free, and raise the WF, or not belong to the party.” Does the man say to 
drunkard from the gutter, than to promote the interests conscienc, ‘Speak, and I will listen’? It begins to 
of his own sect or party. I have little sympathy for Whisper, but he turns a deafear, and itissilent. That 
the man who is continually preaching about creed or ™4” comes home, and, at election, goes to the ballot- 
doctrine. There are hundreds of ministers connected P°X» deposites his vote, and with it his conscience. 
with the denomination I am identified with, whom I This is only one instance. Slavery has the same con- 
would scarcely own as brothers—indeed, am truly nection with other political parties. It requires of the 
ashamed of them. I have far more sympathy for North its support, and the North succumbs. The 
the man who believes the whole of the Westminster ™@ hood of millions at the North has been crushed to 


do it with great care, fearless truthfulness, perfect can- 
| dor, reverence toward God, and tenderness for human 


perform the important task in the right spirit and the 
most judicious manner. I have conscientiously tried to 


nature. I have sought out facts diligently, and stated | 
them plainly ; leaving the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions freely, uninfluenced by suggestions from me. 
The inferences deduced from my statements will vary 
according to the predominance of the reverential or 
the rationalistic element in character. I have content- 
ed myself with patiently digging out information from 
books old and new, and presenting it with all the 
clearness and all the honesty of which I am capable. 
To write with the unbiassed justice at which I aimed, 
I was obliged to trample under my feet the theological 
underbrush, which always tangles and obstructs the 
path, when the soul strives to be guided only by the 
mild bright star of religious sentiment. It is never 
pleasant to walk directly through and over the opin- 


I have } 


modified their growth ; for the surrounding spiritual 
atmosphere affects the gormation of all opinions. I 
have therefore endeavored to show what degree of prep- 
aration there was, in the Jewish and Gentile world, for 
the coming of Christianity, and then what kind of re- 
sistance it met, internally and externally. I may have 
misunderstood some theological statements ; for it is 
not easy to draw a continuous th from the tangled 
skein of polemical controversy ; Which constantly ro- 
minds me of the Scotch definition of metaphysics; ‘It 
is ane mon expleening to anither what he dinna weel 
understand himeel.’ 

The perfect openness with which I have revealed 
many particulars generally kept in the background, 
, will trouble some devotional people, whose feelings I 
would not willingly wound. ButI place great reliance 
‘on sincerity, and have strong faith in the power of 
genuine Christianity to stand on its own internal wer- 
| its, unaided by concealment. My own mind bas long 
been desirous to ascertain the plain, unvarnished trath 
on all these subjects ; and having sought it out, I felt 
prompted to impart it to those who were in a similar 
state. Those who wish to obtain candid information, 
without caring whether it does or does not sustain any 
favorite theory of their own, may perhaps thank me 
for saving them the trouble of searching through large 
and learned volumes for scattered items of information; 
and if they complain of want of profoundness, they 
may perchance be willing to accept simplicity and 
clearness in exchange for depth. In order to do justice 
to the book, if read at all, it ought not to be glanced at 
here and there, but read carefully from the beginning 
to the end, because the links of a continuous chain are 
preserved throughout. 

Constant reference to authorities would have loaded 
the pages with notes, and unpleasantly interrupted the 
reading. I have therefore given, at the end of the 
volume, a list of the principal books I have used, which 
can be examined by any one who doubts the accuracy 
of my statements. 

Sustained by conscious integrity of purpose, and 
having executed my task faithfully, according to the 
best of my ability, I quietly leave the book to its fate, 
whether it be neglect, censure, or praise. 








From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

THE MAN THAT PLAYED ON A HARP WITH A 
THOUSAND STRINGS — THE SPERITS UV JUST 
MEN MADE PERFECK. 


The numerous applications which have been 
made to us for copies of the fullowing remarkable 





ions of the age in which ove lives. I have not done it 


quiet way, as if I were unconscious of their existence. 
I foresee that many good and conscientious people will 





neces 


Catechism, if he is only right on these great questions the dust, and millions have sacrificed their c 
of reform. The sectarian seldom feels interest enough | by bowing at the dictation of the Slave Power. Yet 
in man to labor for his well-being. When a man be-| ¥& talk much about Christianity and religion. ‘Till we 
comes truly an abolitionist, he ceases to be a sectarian. ‘have removed this millstone of slavery from our necks, 
The great object of the sectarian isto keep thechurch We May as well stop preaching about God, Christ, sal- 
together, though the world go to ruin ; all its parts must | vation and immortality. We should first be reconciled 
be firmly cemented. Sectarianism is constantly say- ‘© Our brother, before we may expect any good result 
ing—* Oh, the church, the ereed—there is danger of | from mere preaching. 

disunion—some brother is leaving us.’ It is extremely | 
fearful that some outward influence will so operate as slavery is seen upon the human heart, North as well 
as South. So far as mere external circumstances are 


to cause a separation. It teaches men that the creed, 


that faith, that forms and ceremonies, are of the first concerned, there are doubtless slave families happy ;| Falsehood grapple. Who ever knew Truth put to the! shell Baptist. Thar’s some folks as don’t like the 
| worse by a free and open encounter? Methinks I see, 


importance. Any man who don’t believe the creed, no | Yet if we could go South, and behold the scenes daily 
matter how self-denying he may be, or how earnestly he | enacted there, our hearts would melt within us. If we 
may labor for the welfare of his fellow-man, will be | Cou'd hear the lash of the cruel sluve-driver, and the 
damned, and the world can only be saved by embracing  8O8RS of his victim ; if we could see the tears of the 


| some particular creed or faith. Men believing thus bereaved mother, and know the anguish of the child 


think Jittle of humanity, and are little inclined to labor, When torn from its mother's breast, our hearts would 


Let me say, before concluding, that the influence of 


ider it a great risk to treat religious history in that 
manner. If I could have avoided giving them pain, 
and at the same time have written with complete im- 
partiality, I would most gladly have done so. For 
myself, I have firm faith that plain statements of 
truth can never eventually prove injurious, on uy 
subject. 
Milton has expressed this conviction with rare elo- 
quence: * Though all the winds of doctrine be let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 





we do injuriously to doubt her strength. Let her and 


in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invinci- 
| ble locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle muing her 
| mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 


| full mid-day beam ; purg:ng and unsealing her long- 


sarcastically, as if I despised them ; because such is) J onth since, will, we hope, be deemed a sufficient 
not my feeling. Ihave done it in a straight-forward, | 


| delivered by a Reverend captain of a Mississippi 


sermon which appeared in the Evening Posta 


excuse for republishing it. It is one of the fun- 
niest things in its way we have read since the ap- 
| pearance of ‘ Doesticks on a Bender.’ It was 


thoat : 


‘I may say to you, my breethering, that I am 
not an edecated man, an’ I am not one o’ them as 
| beleeves that edecation is necossary fur a gospel 
| minister, fur 1 bleeve the Lord edecates his preach- 
| ers jest as he wants ‘em to be edecated, and, al- 
| though I say it that oughtn’t to say it, yet in the 
| State of Indianny, whar I live, thar’s no man as 
gits a bigger congregration nor what J gita. 
| * Thar may be some here gy my breethering, 
| as don’t know what persuasion Lam uv. Well, I 
| may say to you, my breethering, that I’m a hard- 


hardshell Baptists, but I'd rather bev a hardshell 
as no shell at all. You see me here, to-day, m 
breethering, drest up in fine close ; you mout thin 
I was proud, but I am not proud, my breethering, 
and although I’ve been a preacher uv the Gospel 





for twenty years, and although I’m ecapting uv 
that flatboat that lies at yure landing, I'm not! 
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Och ! an’ this ne land to die in! 
The sinne t shift as he may ; 

For the proste, weuld gladly anint him, 
Is oft a lang journey away. 


whe 


To think o’ these hereties singing 
And prayin’ about ye, whin dead! 

For one, J°m determined, while living, 
To die where the mass shall be said. 


O, Pat! It’s yer sowl ye’ll be losing ! 
(Yer goold is safe-lost ere ye start,) 

And yer clothes and yer flesh will be laving 
As soon as ye get here, swate heart! 


So, list to yer own brother’s counsel, 
An’ if ye’ve not started, go back ; 
Or wait—I will burn the whole letther, 
And come home and help ye unpack. 
HARMONY. 
Stoughton, Mass. 
a 
GOING HOME. 
We said that the days were evil, 
We felt that they might be few, 
For low was our fortune’s level, 
And heavy the winter grew; 
But one who had no possession 
Looked up to the azure dome, 
And said, in his simple fashion, 
* Dear friends, we are going home.’ 


This world is the same full market 
That wearied its earliest sage ; 
The times to the wise are dark yet, 

But so hath been many an age ; 
And rich grow the toiling nations, 

And red grow the battle spears, 
And dreary with desolations 

Roll onward the laden years. 


What need of the changless story 
Which time hath so often told, 
The spectre that follows glory, 
The canker that comes with gold,— 
That wisdom and strength and honor 
Mast fade like the far sea foam, 
And Death is the only winner? 
But, friends, we are going home! 


The homes we had hoped to rest in, 
Were open to sin and strife; 

The dreams that our youth was blest i 
Were not for the wear of life ; 

For care can darken the cottage 
As well as the palace hearth, 

And birtbrigits are sold for pottage, 
But never redeemed on earth. 

The springs bave gone by in sorrow, 
The summers were grieved away, 

And ever we feared to-morrow, 
And ever we blamed to-day ; 

In deptis which the searcher sounded, 
On hills which the high heart clomb, 

Have troable and toil abounded :-— 
Bat, friends, we are going home! 


Our faith was the bravest builder, 
Bat found not a stone of trast ; 
Our love was the fairest gilder, 
But lavished +s wealth on dust ;— 
And time hath tve fabric shaken, 
And f clay hath shown, 
For muc REY ave changed and taken, 
But : ur own, 
The light that to us made baser 
The pachs which so many choose, 
The gifs there was found no place for, 
The riches we could not use ; 
The heart that when life was wintry, 
Found summer in strain and tone, 
With these to our kin and country :— 
Dear frieuds, we are going home! 
—_—__—_.. 
COURTSHIP. 
Never give her o’er ; 
For scorn, at first, makes after-love the more. 
If she do frown, ‘tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you ; 
If she do chide, "tis not to have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad if let 


t wae 


| slaveholder himself, in his hypocritical way, about, Very calls upon them to harden their hearts and dry 


in any movement of reform. They would prefer to, be moved to the deepest compassion. But the people 
listen to the preaching of Nehemiah Adams, or of the) there are taught not to feel. The very existence of sla- 


God, Christ and salvation, if he is only sound in the, their tears, and they are thus rendered indifferent to| 
faith, than the preaching of Jesus Christ, shoald he! the scenes of horror which are daily transpiring. It| 
hesitate to adopt their creed, Take the sectarian Bap- will not do for them to look upon such scenes, and give 
tist, for instance,—and my brother will excuse me, for WY to their feelings. It is so to come extent here at 
I speek of the mere sectarian. He would rather have the North. When we think, as we often do, of the 
the man who sells men, women and children, to preach millions of human beings in slavery, how can we 
the gospel to him, if that man only believes in baptism, speik and act in such a manner as to strengthen rath-) 
than any man who rejects this doctrine, though he & than weaken the system? How great was the infiu-| 
have a heart big enough to hold the world. Now I re- evce of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law upon | 
peat,.that when a man becomes a true reformer, he the heart and conscience of the entire North! Daniel 
lays aside such nonsense ; he buries his sectarianism Webster, in using his influence in favor of the passage 
just as soon as his heart gets big enough to embrace all, of that law, did more to degrade the heart and conscience 
mankind. So we may say that the Anti-Slavery move-| of New England, than can be undone by all the minis- 
ment has a direct tendency to promote one of the ele- | ters here for twenty years tocome. Let us not forget 
ments of true religion, True religion requires us to that the curse fills not only on the black, but upon the) 
extend our thoughts beyond our own denomination. It) White man. We are all called upon to use our best ef- 
requires that we place humanity above creed ; indeed, | forts for its entire removal. 
that we place man high above the Bible, the Church, | Let us not forget the blighting effect which the sys- 
all laws, institutions, or organizations. For what pur-_ tem of American slavery has upon the religion of the 
pose has the Divine Being given us an existence, cre-| North,—and I thank God there is a religion here ; but 
ated the sun and stars, spread the earth beneath our Jet me ask, has not this system divested it of a heart, 
feet, and bestowed so many blessings upon us? It is| * Soul, of inspiration, of breadth, depth and strength? 
for man, not, as some tell us, for the glory of God. Man The religion that can be satistied with mere forms and 
was the great end God had in view at the creation. He ceremonies is worth but little. It must bave a heart 
who is in possession of true religion, places man first, | feel for man, before it can manifest a true love for 
and his creed last. | God. It is not worthy the name of religion, unless it 
While Anti-Slavery has a tendency to lessen the in- embrace humanity as well as divinity. Slavery bas 
fluence of sectarianism, slavery has a direct tendency | taken the heart, and sacrificed it to mere forms and cer- 
to strengthen it. emonies. Let all make an effort to be free from this 
| influence. We do not suspect how much we are influ- 
enced by the system. Slavery is a subtle enemy upon 
the heart, imperceptible, it may be, but not the less 
‘near. All are more or less influenced by it as existing 
in this country. Philosophers say that ‘ the tread of a 
child on the surface of the earth is felt by all the plan- 
ets in the solar system, The movement of a single bu- 
man being on this earth is felt by the sun. If we cast 
| a pebble into the ocean, the effect reaches to all its 
specific reform. Only cultivate whole-souled religion, P®'ts.’ This I believe to be true. It is equally true 
and all true reform will grow out of it.” So it has al- that the system of American slavery at the South ex- 
ways been said when an attempt is made to make a spe- | tends its influence over the whole country, and, indeed, 
cial application of Christianity. You must not say to the throughout the world. If we could analyze our feel- 
slaveholder, * Let the slave go free ;’ nor to the war-| ings, we should find a great amount of evil that had its 
rior, ‘Sheathe the sword, for slavery and war are in-| Origin from the existence of this system. May God 
compatible with Christianity ;’ but you must be con- | hasten the time when it will have an end ! 
tent to preach the gospel in its whole-souled simplicity. | “= 
Slavery has placed its hand upon the Sunday School, MRS. CHILD'S NEW WORK ON THE PRO- 
Union, and says, ‘No book shall go forth which con-| GRESS OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 
tains a sentence in condemnation of the slave system.’| The following is Mrs. Curn's ‘ Paerace’ to her re- 
The Tract Society, supported by the principal evangel-| cent voluminous and admirably executed work, entitled 
ica] denominations in the land, says that not a single ‘Progress or Reviciovs [peas THRouGH SUCCESSIVE 
leaf shall be issued from the office condemning slavery ; AGEs’ :— 
but these organizations must preach Christianity in its! 
whole-souled simplicity, and in a general way. The 
direct tendency, therefore, of slavery, is to promote 
sectarianism. Slavery has always been afraid of hav- 
ing questions of reform introduced into the different de- 
nominations, because it knows that in proportion as 
men feel au interest in the welfare of their fellow-mor- 


There is scarcely a religious denom- 
ination in the land, into which slavery has not found 
its way. Slavery is reverential—prays devoutly—likes 
to talk about the conversion of souls—likes to talk of 
the Church and Christianity. I heard a Unitarian min- 
ister, (Dr. Burnap,) a short time since, at a Conven- 
tion in Providence, after I had presented a resolution on | 
the subject of slavery, talk very eloquently in this way. | 
He said, ‘If men would only become Christians, all these 
reforms would follow. We should not try to bring about 


I would candidly advise persons who are conscious of 
bigoted attachment to any creed or theory, not to pur- 
chase this book, Whether they are bigoted Christians 
or bigoted infidels, its tone will be likely to displease 
them, 

My motive in writing has been a very simple one. I 
wished to show that theoloyy is not religion ; with the 


abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radi- 
ance ; while the whole noise of timorous flocking birds, 
with those also who love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.— 
What would ye do then? Should ye suppress all this 
flowery crop of knowledge, sprung up, and yet daily 
springing up? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty 
engrossers over it, to bring a famine upon our minds 
again, when we shall know nothing but what is mea- 
sured to us by their bushel? Believe it, they who 
counsel you (o such suppressing, do as good as bid you 
suppress yourselves.” 

If scholars should read this book, they may perchance 
smile at its extreme simplicity of style. But I have 
written for the popular mind, not for the learned. I 
have therefore aimed principally at conciseness and 
clearness. I have recorded dates, and explained phra- 
ses, supposed to be generally understood, because I 
know there are many intelligent readers not familiar 
with such dates and phrases, and who cannot conveni- 
ently refer'to eyclopedias or lexicons. I am aware of 
having inserted very many things which are perfectly 
well known to every body. But this was unavoidable, 
in order to present a continuous whole, from the same 
point of view, Doubtless, a learned persou could have 
performed the task fur better, in many respects ; but 
on some accounts, my want of Jearning is an advant- 
age. Thoughts do not range so freely, when the store- 
room of the brain is overloaded with furniture. In the 
course of my investigations, I have frequently discov- 
ered that a great amount of erudition becomes a veil of 
thick clouds between the subject and the reader.— 
Moreover, learned men can rarely have such freedom 
from any sectarian bias, as the circumstances of my 
life have produced in me. 

It is now more than eight years since I first began 
this task. Had I foreseen how far my little boat would 
carry me out to sea, [ certainly should not have under- 
taken the voyage. Unexpected impediments interrupt- 
ed the labor during three years ; but even then, my 


toward it. I have been diligent and patient in procar- 


takes ; for it is not easy to arrive at the exact trutb 


errors, they have not proceeded from intention or from 
carelessness. I have not asked any person what I 


freedom resisted such procedure ; and, foreseeing that 
I might incur unpopularity, I was unwilling to impli- 
esate others. I have, therefore, merely stated to learn- 
ed men and women, that I wished for information on 
specified subjects, and inquired of them what were the 
best books to be consulted. I have sometimes condensed 
quotations, for the sake of brevity, bat I have never 
miequoted, or misrepresented. 


I am not aware that any one, who truly reverenced 
Christianity, bas ever before tried the experiment of 


thoughts and my reading were continually directed | 
| himself on the 
ing and comparing facts, from sources deemed perfect-| uy the road—and ** He 
ly authentic, and I have been scrupulously conscien-| 8and strings—sperits of 
tious in the statement of them. I may have made wis- | ‘ 


tals, will they lose their reverence for forms, ceremonies 
and creeds. The true anti-slavery man cares but little 
for these. Just as soon as he anderstands the relation 
which he sustains to his fellow-man, and feels it to be 
his duty to labor for their welfare, will he discard mere 
doctrine, to which so much importance has been attach- 
ed by the Church in past ages. 


Let me, my friends, call attention, for a few moments, 
to the debasing influence which slavery has always ex- 
erted upon the intellect, the conscience, the heart, and 
the religious uature. I wish to consider its influence, 
not upon the black, but upon the white population of 
this country. In doing this, we shall be more likely to 
open our eyes to the evil, and be ready to act with refer- 
ence to itsoverthrow. Let as never believe that slavery 
bears on the black alone. The country has to lament 
the existence of this system, because of its influence 
Upon the white as well as the black. There are some 
white people in this country, to whom the institution of 
slavery is % greater curse than to many of the slaves 
themseives. There are doubtless many slaves who are 
in fur better circumstances than they would beif thrown 
exclusively upon their own resources. Do not under- 
stand we to say that I believe slaves, as a whole, are bet- 
ter off than they would be in a state of freedom ;—1 





‘mean, simply, that there are thousands of whites who 


hope that I might help to break down partition walls ; 
to ameliorate what the eloquent Bushnell calls ‘* bap- 
tized hatreds of a human race.’ In order to do this, I 
have endeavored to give a concise and comprebensive 
account of religions, in the liberal spirit of the motto 
on my title page.* The period embraced in my plan ex- 
tends from the most ancient Hindoo records to the 
complete establishment of the Catholic church. 

While my mind was yet in its youth, I was offended 
by the manner in which Christian writers usuaily de- 
scribe other religions ; for I observed that they habitu- 
ally covered apparent contradictions and absurdities, 
in Jewish or Christian writings, with a veil of allegories 
and mystical interpretation, while the records of all 
other religions were unscrupulously analyzed, or con- 
temptuously described as -childish fables,’ or * filthy 
superstitions.’ I was well aware that this was done 
unconsciously, under the influence of babitual rever- 
ence for early teaching ; and I wns still more displeas- 
ed with the scoffing tone of skeptical writers, who re- 
garded ali religions ag founded on imposture. Either 
way, the one-sidedness of the represeutation troabled 
my strong sense of justice. I recollect wishing, lung 
ago, that I could become acquainted with some good, 
intelligent Bramin, or Mohammedan, that I might 


placing it precisely on a level with otber religions, so 
fur as the manner of representation is concerned, 
Even wise and candid men, more or less unconsciously, 
adopt a system of withholding evidence on oue side, 
and accumulating it on the other ; as the most honest 
lawyers do, when pleading a cause. The followers of 
all religions practise self-deception of this kind. They 
forget that most human beings would seem great and 
holy, in comparison with others, if all the weaknesses 
were carefully concealed on one side, and protruded into 
prominence on the other ; if all the excellencies were 
rendered conspicuous on one side, and kept out of sight 


have given beautiful extracts from Platonic philoso- 
phers and from Christian Fathers. T have portrayed 
the benevolence of bishops, without veiling their ambi- 
tion or intolerance. Thave not eulogized any doctrines 
as true, or stigmatized any as false. I have simply 
said so it was argued, and thus it was decided. 1 
knew of no other method by which com impartial- 
ity could be attained. . wet in 
Some may consider the sketches of Apollonius, Phi- 
lo, Cerintbus, Plotinus, and others, as irelevaat vo the 
history of Christianity. But in order to trace the pro- 
gress of religious ideas, it was necessary to describe! 








learn, in some degree, how their religion appeared t: 


the prominent characters and external influences which 


on the other. I bave tried to avoid this tendency, I). 


proud, my breethering. 

‘I'm not a gwine ter tell you edzackly whar my 
tex may be found ; suffice it tu say, it’s in the leds 
of the Bible, and you'll find it somewhar ‘tween 
the first chapter of the book of Generation and the 
last chapter of the book of Revolutions, and ef you'll 
go and sarch the Scripturs, as I have sarched the 
Seripturs, you'll not only find my tex thar, but a 
great many uther éexes as will do you good to read, 
an’ my tex, when you shill find it, you shill find it 
to read thus : 


** And he played on a harp uv a thousand strings— 
sperits uv just men made perfeck.’” 


‘ My tex, breethering, leads to speak uv sperit. 
Now thar’s a great many kinds of sperits in the 
world :—in the fust place, thar’s the sperits as 
some folks call ghosts ; then thar’s the sperits uv 
turpen éime, and then thar’s the sperits as some 
folks call liquor, and I’ve got as good an artikel of 
them kind uv sperits on my flatboat as ever was 


great many other kind uv sperits, for the tex sez: 
** He played on a harp uva thou-sand strings— 
sperits of just men made perfeck.”’ 

* But I'll tell you the kind uv sperits as is ment 
(in the tex; it’s fire. That is the kind of sperits 





as is ment in the tex, my breethering. Now thar’s, 


| a great many kinds of fire in the world. Io the 
| fust place, thar’s the common sort uv fire you lite 
| a cigar or pipe with, and then thar’s camfire, fire 


| before yure reddy, and fall back, and many other 
| kinds uv fire, for the tex sez: “ He played on a 


| harp uv a éhou-sand strings—sperits uv just men) 


| made perfeck.”’ 

| * But I'll tell you the kind uy fire as is ment in 
_ the tex, my breethering—it’s hell fire! an’ that's 
| the kind uv fire as a great many uv you'll come to, 
| ef you don’t do better nor what you bave bin doin’ 
_—tor * He played on a harp of a ¢hou-sand strings 
_—sperits of just men made perfeck.”’ 
‘Now, the different sorts uy fire in the world 
/may be likened unto the different persuasions uv 
| Christians in the world. In the fust place, we havé 
| the Pisea lions, and they are a high sailin’ and 
| @ high-falutin’ set, and they may be likened unto 
4 turkey buzzard that flies up into the air, and he 


finger nail, and the fust thing you know, be cums 


karkiss of a 


ust men made perfeck.”’ 
* And then thar’s the M ioe 


likened unto the squirrel 


gree uv grace to another, and finally on to perfeck- 


ommux, and that’s like the Methedis, 


tte ch for they 
,uh! 


And—* He play- 


* And then, my breethering, thar's the Baptist, 
ah! and they bev bin likened unto a possum un a 
*simion tree, and the thunders may roll, and then 
the earth may quake, but that possum clings there 
still,ah! And you may shake one foot louse, and 
the other’s thar, and you may shake all feet louse, 
and he laps his tail aroand the lim’, and he clings 
furever, for He played ona barp uv a ¢hou-sand 
Strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.’’ ’ 

Here the reporter could no longer contain bim- 
self, and his notes becaine entirely unintelligible. 





GH Aut the members of the Kansas Legislature, 
cept two, who have accepted offices, have left the 
M » and nearly all have departed homeward rrom 
Kansas.—Cor. St. Louis Democrat. 
And all the infamous laws passed by this body meet 
with the cordial approbation of Gov. Shannon, who will 
exert all his influence and authority to enforce them ! 


§F Tennyson's new poem is thus ‘ briefly and com- 
prehensively ’ criticised :— 
* Dismally dull and dolefully dawdlin’, 
Tennyson’s Maud should be Teunyson’s Maudlin’. 


‘Nortuenn Fanariorss.? The people of Boston 
a ag $6240 15 to po tae ae soe 
orfolk, 8 Virginia ; $500 was given the ten- 
ants of Faneuil Hall market. Will the Virginian dele. 
gation in the next Congress remember this, while dle- 
beanht Massachusetts and the ‘ money-loving Yan- 


Dr. Henny I. Bowprren, of Boston, being about to 
set an antique sun-dial, sent to John G. Whittier a re- 
quest for an appropriate i He returned the 


With warni rapid flight 
morning = 


hand L mark How's 


fotched down the Mississippi river; but thar’s a) 


} 


goes up and up till be looks no bigger than your| 
down and down, and down and down, and is a fillin’ 
dead hoss by the side| 
played on a harp of a ¢hou-! 


L.—[Daily British Whig, 
ethedis, and they may be | 8 eg am ed 
| Sd’ See Stethon u ; Tupnin’ up into a tree; 
amid a mass of obscure and often contradictory state-| oe is believes in gwine on from one wed 
ments. But I have done my best; and if there are) shun, and the squirrel goes up and up, and be jump 
from lim’ to lim’, and branch to ranch, and the 
fast thing you know he falls, and down he cams 


should say, or how I should say it. My natural love of. k 


is allers fallin’ from 


| ed on a harp of a thou-sand strings—spcrits of j 
|} men made Terfeok.” sand strings—spcrits of just 
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| CORA AND THE DOCTOR: 


| —or— 

REVELATIONS 

—oFr A-— 

PHYSICIAN'S WIPE. 
GREEABLY to promise, sn te of fe 
on the 18th of September, a d 2h epee 
| richest ore were taken from it oD the first ¢ hen 

| which time we have found it jwpossible to supp) 
| demand. ebhass * 
CORA AND THE DOCTOR will be, a ¥* 
ed, a bovk of mark. The fourth th usand is - rs 

The reviewers are delighted with 1. Read wha 
say :— 


we opened a ‘new re 


j in 
A story which displays great skill and good taste 
the writer. [Daily Advertiser, Boston. | 
to peruse % more intensely 
[Wesleyan Journal. 
with its dremel 





It bas rarely been our Jot 
| interesting book than this.— 


Our heart has been made to throb ish the patta 
cidents, and our eyes to well up ¥! ier, Phila. 
its heart-revealings.—[McMakin § Coorier, 


atef 
One of the most interesting volumes i i 

been issued from the American press.—[ 

which will amply * 

Canads. 


pure and refresh 


A charmingly written volume, 


The fragrance it leaves behind is 
ing.—[Christian Mirror, Portland. a 
If our judgment is not greatly at faalt, pala 

The Doctor will prove to be one of the most pe 
ries of the season.—[N. E. Farmer. a 
It is indeed a book of power, poetry: eee tbe 
Christian sentiments—one among thot 
ning Transcript, Boston. 
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Portrait of Andrew Jackson Davis 


UST published, a superior larg 
this great reformer, executed by 
highest stvle of the art, and pronoun 
one of the best pictures be bas ever ™ 
The usual discount to the trade. forvariel 
Persons at a distance can have them Oreo te 
mail iv perfect order, by enclosing nine ceh™s 
e stamps, in the order. — 
Pryor els by BELA MARSH, 15 jog ot 
Dr. H. F. GARDNER, Fountain House, 


PASSMORE WILLIAMSON 
IN MOYAMENSING JAIL: 





py bi 





JusT PCBLISHED, 


FINE Portrait representing this 
A cause of Freedom, Truth a oid / 
Law,) taken from life, in the cell ip wi ee woe 
incarcerated by Judge Kane for = Be rie pit 
Court. Size of the Picture, 16 by ~ a 
Cents. j thie interest 

Those desirivg “es — ie oawiet ® 
i can receive them by ’ . 
ee pablisher , THOMAS CUR Mes 
Philadelphia, where at! orders for t 


*Pailedelpbie, Sept. 20, 1866, 
REMOVAL. W 
HAXTER & RROWER, Opticisn (suenee" 
Jobn Pierce,) ba® ere STREET, 
139 WABLLS g ions south of Beboo! 
October 19. - 
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